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7 r~f he Oklahoma Today Centen- 
nial Series celebrating the 
'89 ei land run and the state's 
territorial period before admission 
to statehood ends with this issue. In 
writing this last story, Dr. David Baird 
says his objective was to “demonstrate 
some of the color of territorial politics, 
the fact that politics was partisan, that 
it had widespread interest and partici- 
pation/’ 

“You could count on 70 percent of 
those registered to vote, to vote, 1 ' he 
adds. 


Baird's story, which begins on page 
14, shows some of the principal issues 
of the time and the role the Populists 
played in writing the constitution. 1 1c 
points out that the series has focused 
on the western side of the state and that 
the eastern side has an equally dramatic 
history. “But when you talk territorial 
Oklahoma, you're talking the western 
side of the state/ 1 he says. 

Dr. Baird and Dr. Stan Hoig, who 
wrote the first three stories in the se- 
ries, have both done an admirable job 
in selecting the most fascinating events 
with the greatest impact on the state's 
future. They’ve educated thousands 
who never learned Oklahoma history 
in school and lots more who did but 
have long since forgot. All right now, 
students, what's the difference be- 
tween a Boomer and a Sooner? 

And hasn’t the celebration been 
fun: It's been a great year with wagon 
trains, parades, fireworks, 1890s re- 
enactments and crafts demonstrations, 
and who can ever forget the thrill of 
the opening ceremonies of the Olym- 
pics Festival? We asked for photo- 
graphs from some of the state’s best 
photographers and were inundated. Art 
Director Felton Stroud thumbed 
through dozens of slides before assem- 
bling the gallery featured in the Port- 
folio on pages 26-31. 

Kate Barnard was a tiny woman with 


a major impact on writing the state's 
laws regarding child labor, prisoners, 
the sick and disabled. She was elected 
the first Commissioner for the Office 
of Charities and Corrections although 
women were not yet allowed to vote. 

Obviously enamored with Barnard, 
Ralph Marsh begins her story on page 
21. He is currently working on a book 
of her life for Council Oak Books of 
Tulsa. “I do think, to my knowledge, 
she is easily America's most unusual 
woman, 11 says Marsh, 

For those who may want a more 
permanent collection of the Centennial 
Series, tor themselves or for a gift, all 
the 1989 issues have been bound in a 
single volume. Ordering instructions 
are on page 33. 

As the new year approaches. Gover- 
nor Rcilmon has challenged all the cit- 
ies and towns across the state to dis- 
cover their histories, to organize com- 
munity projects and to invite back 
home fora visit all those who have left 
to seek opportunities in other areas of 
the country. Beginning with the Janu- 
ary- February issue, 1 Jomceoming '90 
events of interest to readers statewide 
will be listed in our Entertainment 
Calendar. It’s definitely a time for 
searching out our mots. 

Mom's home cooking may be re- 
quired for Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas, but Assistant Editor Barbara 
Palmer searched out some of the best 
chefs in the state for the cook's night 
out. She started by calling the Okla- 
homa Restaurant Association and 
ended up talking with experts in the 
food service program of the vo-tech 
schools anti Dutch Hoffman of the 
Oklahoma Chefs Association. 

By then, she says she had a consen- 
sus. To test her gallery of chefs further, 
though, she asked the chefs them- 
selves, “Who do you consider to be 
your peers?" Most of the names were 
Continued on page 6 
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FflED W MARVEL 



▼ .4 Stately Gift 

Two and n half years ago, Diane 
'Pucker of Broken Arrow got one of 
[hose money-making ideas chat 
refuses to go away. "I wanted to 
produce an Oklahoma-shaped box 
tilled with Oklahoma products.” 

She already, however, had a 
raxing job vs ith the Trammel Crow 
Co, She also had no list of produc- 
ers* no Hollywood-homes-stylc map 
to guide her, no earthly idea where 
to find the salsa and beef-stick 
makers of the state. 

It didn't matter. 

She gave herself a few weeks off 
to scout for products and then 
Diane Pucker simply got in the ear 
and started driving. "It was ama/lng 
how many products there were.” 

Pier mind reeling with thoughts 
of chili mixes from Scott Farms in 
Duke and Indian Pry Bread Mix 
from Ha-Pah-ShuTsc in Pawhuska, 
'Pucker launched Oklahoma 
I larvest, Inc* with four themes of 
Okie boxes.* Indian Territory, The 
Cowboy, Mexican I larvest and a 
l ulsa Box, 

Bach box says pretty much what 
it is; Tulsa includes caramel corn 


▼ Supersonic Angel 
Traveling just shy of Mach 2, 
with his wings just inches from 
those of lus neighbor as he rolls and 
dives, Lt. Cmdr. Doug McClain Iras 
maneuvers an angel would envy. 

As one of the Blue Angels, the 
Navy's six-member performing 
team, he’s got a job others dream of. 
"It's great,” says McClain* "1 love 
making kids smile.” 

“Mound Dog” to his military 
buddies, McClain hails from Okla- 
homa City. 

Last year, the University of 
Oklahoma graduate became the 
first Oklahoman to make pilot for 
the Blue Angels since Clarence 
“Smokey” Tolbert in 1968, The 
three-year job takes this facher-of- 
three on the road 300 days out of 
every year, flying the high-tech 1/ 
A- 18 Hornet at 1,200 mph day in 
and day out. 

Despite 45 different moves in 
each 45-minute show, McClain says 
his trickiest maneuver is one the 
crowds never see. 



and hot fudge sauce made in Tulsa; 
Indian Territory, Indian fry bread 

and biscuit mixes. Each sells for 

$19.95 plus tax and shipping; to 
< >rd cr call (91 8 ) 455 - 46( H J , 

Good as she knows the Okla- 
homa products arc. Tucker doesn't 
delude herself about w hat has made 
her brainchild sell despite little 
effort cm her part. 

“People enjoy 
the box.” 


‘The hardest thing I've ever 
done is land on an aircraft carrier at 
night . * . We fly ihe same type of 
job as other military pilots, but 
when it’s over we still have to get 
back aboard the ship.” 


▼ Chapel In The Woods 

Three years ago Bob 
and Kav Adair decided 
to throw a rather im- 
promptu birthday 
party on Christ- 
mas Eve at 
their 
secluded 



chapel just off S. PL 33* between 
Covlc and Perkins. 

They worried no one would 
come. But come they did. 

f rom Stillwater, India and 
elsewhere, people came to St. 
Brands of the Woods to celebrate 
the birth of Christ, And they've 
continued to come. “We do 
whatever,” says Adair* "Singing, 
music, some prayers and a cake.” 
'Phe former Eastern Orthodox 
priest and the daughter of former 
1 IS. Senator Robert S. Kerr host 
the wingdingut what once was just 
another Oklahoma pasture, now an 
ecumenical haven that includes 
two guest houses and a 20,000- 
volume library . 

“We wanted to build a place 
where people could come and find 
their spiritual center and relate to 
God," says Adair, who insists now 
on non-denomimmcmal services. 
This fall, that mission will broaden 
with a series of seminars on 
spiritual and psychological topics. 

lire chapel is alw ays open. 
Services arc at 10:30 Sunday 
mornings; for information, call 
(405) 466-3774, As for the party 
(Adair holds another on October 4 
ft >r Si , p ra n e i s ), it's a t 7 p . m . 
Consider yourself invited. 
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already on her list* 

That isn't to say all of the great chefs 
in Oklahoma are included in the ex- 
panded Food Department story begin- 
ning on page 36. No, indeed. But vve 
expect you'll enjoy an elegant dinner 
whenever they are twirling a spoon. 

Palmer also found these chefs don't 
import many fancy ingredients. Instead 
they “really emphasized local foods — 
herbs, sand plums, buffalo steaks, 
blackberries, rabbit." 

But to be honest, the crustacean that 
chef John Reese is holding on the cover 
is not an Oklahoma-sized crawfish* 
We'll have to admit this lobster started 
life off the coast of Maine but Reese 
serves the succulent delicacy fre- 
quently at his Ardmore restaurant. 

T his has been a grand year for Okla- 
homa and Oklahoma Today, We appre- 
ciate aH the gift subscriptions you have 
ordered this year, especially for those 
living out of state. They seem to enjoy 
the magazine more than anyone. To 
each of you, our loyal readers, we wish 
the merriest of holidays and a success- 
ful new year, — Sue Carter 

umms 

We ham we said die ba rheme debate — 
begun hi our January -February 19H9 is- 
sue — was over, but after reading the fol- 
lowing words about Linda s B B Q on S.H . 
51 in Coweta we couldn't resist giving Carol 
Smith the last word . 

I just had to write to rave about a 
BBQ place we found while on a recent 
visit out to sec my brother in Coweta. 
The whole restaurant is run by one 
lady, Linda, and I found it to be some 
of the best ribs I’ve ever had. Try some. 

Mrs. Carol Smith 
Kaiser, Missouri 

I’ve just enjoyed reading your 
magazine for the first time. It has 
beauty and good reading — a winning 
combination. 

A letter to the editor mentioned the 


May-Junc 1986 issue that featured 
Osage County, where J was born and 
spent my early years. 1 1 ope fully, you 
still have copies available. 

M a rga re t F e r g u son 
Austin, Texas 

I thoroughly enjoyed M. Scott Car- 
ter's feature on Carry A. Nation (July- 
August 1989). It was one of the few 
times in my busy fife that 1 read an item 
in a magazine the day it arrived. 

Asa first-year subscriber 1 know I'll 
renew. Thanks for a fresh look at the 
“Queen o f Tc m p e ra n ee , ” 

Becky Wallace 
Bartlesville 

I enjoyed the Centennial Edition 
(M arch-April 1989) of your fine maga- 
zine very much. It was well done and 
very interesting. There were, however, 
a couple of noticeable mistakes. We do 
have a dugout here at the Museum of 
the Western Prairie (page 23 indenti- 
ftes us as the Museum of the Western 
Plains). Also on page VG-5 (Oklahoma 
Passage section), it stated incorrectly 
that other runs were completed in 
“1891, 1892, 1938 and 1895"... obvi- 
ously the 1938 should have been 1893. 

Once again, it was a very enjoyable 
issue. 

Leo Kelley 
Oklahoma Historical Society 

Altus 

I wear two Do n V L ay- T ha t-Tras h- 
On-Oklahoma bumper stickers on my 
car, one coming, one going, so every- 
one can see how I stand on the issue — 
definitely opposed to throwing trash 
out the window. 

Oklahoma is my favorite state out 
o f 5 0 eo mend c rs . Wo n ’ t y o u help m e 
help keep her beautiful? 

Alice T. Weger 
Afton 

I have been reading the January - 
Fehruary 1989 issue of Oklahoma To- 
day and it brings back fond memories 
for me. My Grandfather Leake home- 
steaded a farm near Chandler which we 


still own today. 1 le also made the Run 
in 1889 and homesteaded lots in 
Guthrie. I le used to talk to us and tell 
us stories about his Runs into Okla- 
homa, 

The picture on pages 28 and 29 is 
one of the great pictures depicting the 
type of people that homesteaded Okla- 
homa. I wonder if it would be possible 
for me to get a copy of that picture? 

James C. Leake 
Muskogee 

Certainly . That photo was courtesy of the 
Western History Collections at the ( 7 n /ver- 
sify of Oklahoma, John Lovett and his crew 
have a knack for tracking down elusive 
historic photos; you can reach John at 1405} 
525-37 II or by writing. Western History 
Collections , QU f 452 Mon net Half Nor- 
man , OK 73019. 

As this past Christmas was my first 
for being away from home, 1 thoroughly 
enjoyed your December issue chat I 
received from my daughter. 

Although Australia is a wonderful 
place, I do miss the Tulsa activities and 
friends, but your magazine brought me 
together with them at least in spirit. 

Thank you for helping me bridge 
the gap. (City Beach is a suburb of 
Perth, W est Australia. We still have our 
home in Broken Arrow.) 

Charlene Ford 
City Beach, Australia 


NEXT ISSUE: With the new year 
comes the brunt of Oklahoma winter so 
head indoors with us to six of the best 
little museums the state has to offer. 
Well also introduce our first in a series 
of profiles on interesting Oklahomans 
we think you’d like to get to know 
better; we'll start with Wilma 
Man killer, chief of the Cherokee 
Nation. Then cuddle up by the fire as 
we take a look at girls basketball as 
played by the young women of Arnett, 
a blues club of note outside Muskogee 
and a favorite winter pastime for Okla- 
homans — postcard collecting. All this 
and more in the January ‘February issue 
of Oklahoma Today * 
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The Osage Window 


Taking Great Panes 


W~~M — w he midday sun is glaring as 
m Father Joseph Mazaika 

m nudges open the door to 

Pawhuska’s Immaculate Con- 
ception Church, eager to share a bit of 
beauty and a piece of Osage and Catho- 
lic history with a visitor who has heard 
that the old Gothic church is a sight to 
behold. 

As the door slowly swings open, its 
impact is swift and striking. There is no 
time to look around, for the tremen- 
dous stained -glass Osage Window, 
soaring a monumental 36 feet and span- 
ning a breadth of 12 feet, stands straight 
ahead in the north transept, its colors 
demanding the eyes' attention. 

Inside, the harsh light is magically 
transformed. Relentless rays that 
moments earlier compelled the eyes to 
squint in self-defense, suddenly 
beckon them to open wide as a cat's, as 
sunlight streaming through the window 
ignites each pane with color. 

Crafted by artisans of the Bavarian 
Art Glass Company in Munich, Ger- 
many, the window commanded a 
$5,000 purchase price w hen Rose Neal 
Hill, Angie Bonnieeastlc and Lily 
Cunningham bought it for the church 
in 1919. The price was for the glass 
alone and did not include the costs of 
the German workers who traveled to 
Pawhuska to install it piece by num- 
bered piece. The gift depicts Father 
John Scho comakers — the first “black 
robe” to live among the Osage perma- 
nently — surrounded by Osage Indians 


By Susan Witt 



itagsgs mj&.i ffs fSfiasBs; 
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The //off am half of the Osage Window shows 
tribal members with a Catholic missionary. 


of all ages. 

The present parish priest, Father 
Mazaika, says he fondly recalls a day in 
the fall of 1953 when he first came to 
the parish as an assistant to the pastor. 


and Rose Hill rook him into the church 
and stood before the w indow' with him. 
That day, she pointed to her daughter, 
a beautiful Osage child pictured in the 
window', and described the love her 
people felt for Father Schoenmakers, 
whose name, altered by the Osage to 
Shouminka, eventually became the 
tribe’s word for priest, “And so, you, 
Father, are Shouminkaf Rose 1 1 ill told 
the young priest. 

In 1845, Fa t her Schoen makers estab- 
lished a Catholic mission in St. Paul, 
Kansas, then know n as Osage Mission. 
When the tribe was removed to Indian 
Territory almost 30 years later, neither 
Schoen makers or any other priests 
were officially allowed to go with them. 
Pacifist Quakers were assigned to act as 
Indian agents, under President Ulysses 
Grant's “Peace Plan." 

That didn't scop the Catholic priests 
from traveling to Pawhuska, says 
Mazaika, where they performed mass 
and baptized infants before the federal 
marshals came to boot them out. 

In 1887, the government finally re- 
sponded to the tribe’s requests that the 
“Black Robes" be allowed to live on 
the reservation. A parish was estab- 
lished in Pawhuska, the capital of the 
Osage Nation and later the county scat 
of giant Osage County in northeastern 
Oklahoma, 

The most eccentric of the earlier 
priests, f ather Edward Fan 
Waesbcrghc, is said to have been from 
a family of multi-millionaires in Hot- 
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land and to have furnished rhe 
Pawhuska rectory with only a saddle 
(used as a pillow) and a horse blanket. 
It was Fart Waesberghe who conceived 
the notion of building in 1910 a “Cathe- 
dral of the Osage” and proceeded to do 
just that himself, brick by brick, over 
the course of six years. 

To create the Osage Window, Ger- 
man artists worked from photographs 
of the Osage, who they depicted wear- 
ing traditional dress, including beaver 
hats and colorful blankets. The window 
was a radical change from the Biblical 
scenes usually seen in Catholic 
churches, but the fact that some of its 
subjects were living church members, 
and not saints or angels, complicated 
matters even more. Van Waesberghe 
needed consent from the Vatican be- 
fore he could install the window. 

“The pope gave permission/’ 
Mazaika says, “because it wasn’t just 
one person shown, but a group. It was 
simply not the idea of a memorial to 
one rich man (which is why the church 
adopted the rule), but of the connec- 
tion of the coming of the Carbolic faith 
to the Osage,” 

The familiarity of the window’s 
subjects sometimes stood in sharp 
contrast to its ethereal beauty. One 
woman. Father Mazaika recalls, en- 
te red the eh u re h tc > see t h e w i n d o w a n d 
remarked, “Well, there's l JncIcTom”; 
others knew him as Chief Bacon Rind. 

The beauty and history of the Osage 
Window alone make a visit to the 
church an inspiring outing. But there is 
more; the window is merely the crown 
jewel of this magnificent little church, 
decorated through the 1 920s by Osage 
parishioners made wealthy by oil 
strikes in Osage County. 

The window is one of 22 in the 
church, all crafted by the same German 
firm, and valued at more than $1 mil- 
lion. A companion to the Osage Win- 
dow depicts Christopher Columbus 
bringing Christianity to the New 
World. Eleven large windows and nine 
smaller ones in the sanctuary of the 
church show traditional Bible scenes. 

The windows arc intricately de- 


tailed; the petals of a rose or whiskers 
of a bunny in the Garden of Eden deli- 
cately painted with iron oxide, then 
fired and fused to the glass of endless 
color. As the sun moves across the sky 
outside, the windows yield hues of 
differing intensity. Glass “stones” in a 
crown on Jesus’ head shimmer like 
diamonds; stars in a night sky glimmer; 
the sun sets in a flaming evening sky, 


“ Each time I 
prepared to go, the 
s h if ting su nligh t 
tempted me to stay. ” 


and it’s impossible to count the shades 
of green or blue or red in the robes that 
cloak the disciples. 

After your eyes adjust to the bril- 
liance of the stained glass, roam the 
Gothic church and explore the elabo- 
rate spired altars shipped to the prairie 
from Europe or the 12 wall-mounted 
pedestals adorned with stations of the 
cross handcrafted in Italy. Parishioners 
like to say that the Immaculate Con- 
ception Catholic Church in Pawhuska 
was never your typical prairie church, 
and more than a few of them contend 
nothing like it has existed anywhere 
nearby, then or now. 

Yet when Father Mazaika returned 
to the Pawhuska church in 1983 — this 
time as pastor — he was horrified to find 
the cherished windows in such disre- 
pair that glass panels were falling out of 
their frames, he says. 

The e h u rc h t od a y r i v a Is its ca rl y-d a y 
splendor. A four-year, $250,000 proj- 
ect initiated by Father Mazaika and 
embraced by his congregation, refur- 
bished the church in time for the 1987 
celebration of the parish’s centennial. 
The restoration of the prized stained- 
glass windows alone took 16 months; a 
glass worker from Nevada, Missouri, 
carefully removed sections for cleaning, 
and newly milled frames replaced the 
rotting skeletons of the mammoth 


w indows. Peeling plaster on the arched 
ceiling and decorative ironwork were 
also repaired. 

Father Mazaika is a most gracious 
guide to the church. After hours spent 
gazing at the windows, he still thrills to 
their beauty, pointing out favorites, 
challenging you to discover the whims 
and artistic license taken by the pic- 
ture-storytellers, and adding historical 
derails from the Old Testament and 
the Osage. His impromptu tour and 
lecture are given to any visitor who 
knocks at the rectory and asks to see 
the church. It’s best, however, to call 
ahead, lest lie be out visiting a shut-in. 

I spent nearly two hours inside the 
church, transfixed hy the windows and 
their ever-changing colors. I bid adieu 
to Father Mazaika a dozen times before 
leav ing. Each time I prepared to go, the 
shifting sunlight tempted me to stay. 
Suddenly, 1 noticed things in the win- 
dow's that hadn't been there before. A 
child’s face became luminous, a Span- 
ish flag noticeable, a fleur-de-lis design 
distinguishable. 

At last 1 managed to turn my eyes to 
the door, push it open and step out into 
the sun s glare once more. But for most 
of that afternoon, I took the inner glow 
of the Cathedral of the Osage with me. 


Susan Witt is ft Tulsa- bayed freelance 
writer. This is her first article for 
Oklahoma Today. 



Muss is celebrated daily at 7: JO a.m „ 

< Monday to Friday; at 6 Saturday 
evenings and at 9 Sunday mornings at 
the church, / 4th Street and Lynn Avenue, 
nine Mocks north o f the intersection of 
Main Street and f.ynn Avenue in 
downtomt Pawhuska, For a to nr, call 
Father Mazaika, (918) 287 1414. 
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THEY ANSWERED 


MEDAL OF HONOR RECIPIENTS REFLECT ON 
PATRIOTISM, COURAGE AND EVERYDAY HEROES. 



By Jeanne M. Devlin Photographs by David Koelsch 


I n Oklahoma coday, live four men who in the heat of 
battle chose to go beyond the call of duty. For their 
actions the I nited States awarded them the Medal of 
Honor. 

We call them heroes. 

Each wears the label like a scratchy collar. 

Most will say he was a common man in an uncommon 
situation. He did what he did because otherwise he, or 
his buddies, would have died. Each one bristles at the 
very idea that he might have been a World War 1 1 version 
of Ram ho. In the end, it is this, not a desire to tell once 
more how he saved the day, that will goad even the most 
modest of them in to talking about heroism and heroes. 
These observations we share with you here. Some 20 
million Americans have served their country since the 
Civil Wan 20 were Oklahomans who received the five- 
pointed star, Ernest Childers, Jack Montgomery and John 
Crews arc the only Oklahoma recipients still I iving (nearly 
half the medals arc awarded posthumously), William Hall 


enlisted in Utah, and so his award is credited to that state, 
but the longtime Muskogeean considers himself an Okla- 
homan and wc include him here. 

Unless you noticed their personalized license plates — 
compliments of the scute, you probably wouldn't recog^ 
nize these heroes, Michael Gonzales, curator of Oklahoma 
City’s 45th Infantry Division Museum, feels so strongly, 
however, that wc need to appreciate what occurs when 
accountants and mechanics find themselves in combat that 
he has staged rc-cnactmcncs of three of the actions for 
which Oklahomans received the Medal of Honor. 1 ie plans 
three more. 

The Medal of Honor, unlike the Congressional Medal 
of I lonor, is awarded only to servicemen; it has topped 
our country’s pyramid of honor since 1861. Recipients join 
the Medal of Honor Society and accept one final mission: 
To see that there arc no new members, “If they avoid 
adding new members,” observes Gonzales, “wc’vc 
avoided war. 11 
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JACK C. MONTGOMERY 


Jack C. Montgomery was bom July 23, 1917 , near Long, 
Oklahoma. Retiree! now after a career with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, he lives with his wife , Joyce, in a home overlooking 
Lake Tenkil/er : First Lieutenant Montgomery wets 26 and a 
member of the 45th Infantry Division when he engerged in the 
action for which he received the Medal of Honor. 


J ack Montgomery has told the story' to his wife once. 
That was years ago. He doesn't tell it anymore. Yet 
what he did to receive the Medal of 1 lonor is a matter 
of record. (Actions must be seen by two eyewitnesses.) 

Two hours before daybreak on February 22, 1944, near 
Padiglione, Italy, a force of Germans settled in three eche- 
lons at 50, 100 and 300 yards, in front of the rifle platoons 
commanded by Montgomery. The closest enemy was 
armed with four machine guns and one cannon. Seizing 



an Ml rifle and several hand grenades, Montgomery 
crawled up a ditch to within range of the enemy. From a 
small mound, he managed to kill eight of the enemy, 
capturing the remaining four. Back at his platoon, he called 
for his men to Fire on a house, where he suspected the 
bulk of the enemy to be. Arming himself again, this time 
with a carbine, he followed a ditch toward the house. The 
second position fired at him, until he attacked it with such 
fury' that seven Germans surrendered to him and both 
machine guns were silenced. Three others were found 
dead later. 

It was now day light, and the last of the enemy could 
see easily across the flat terrain. The barrage lifted, and 
the young Cherokee soldier ran toward the final position. 
As the enemy streamed from the house, Montgomery, de- 
spite snipers, stepped out into the open so he could take 

the surrendering enemy. The 
final count: 1 1 enemy dead, 32 
prisoners and an unknown 
number of wounded. 

That night, while helping 
repulse a counterattack, 
Montgomery was struck by 
mortar fragments and seri- 
ously wounded. “The self- 
lessness and courage exhib- 
ited by Montgomery in 


Montgomery at age 24. His worst 
moment? The one time he stood 
before kids and spoke to them 
about war. ( *7 couldn V open my 
mouth. ’V 



"You 're not scared (in war). Rut you 're never really at ease either. " 


alone attacking three strong enemy positions inspired his 
men to a degree beyond estimation,” his citation reads. 

Montgomery ducks his head at such effusive praise. He 
recalls too clearly his three fears as World War II got un- 
der way: “I worried, ‘What if I’m a coward ... what if I just 
turn and run? But it was not long before I realized I was 
scared, but I wasn’t a coward. Then I worried, ‘What if 
I’m stupid ... what if I lead my men into some type of 
trap?’ 1 found out later that I wasn’t that either. I wasn’t 
brilliant, but I wasn't stupid. Then 1 had fears for myself 
... what if something might happen to me?” 

At that point. Jack Montgomery stops and you know 
here is a man who has come to grips with what it means to 
be a soldier. “That day,” he says, “I told my platoon ser- 
geant to cover me and Fd go forward. Every day you place 
your life in their hands and they place theirs in yours. I 
wasn’t going up to shoot a bunch of people that day. I was 
going up to see what was going on.” 

As far as he is concerned, it all should have ended when 
the sun set that day. “I'd be better off if people would just 
forget about me,” Montgomery says. 

A hero? He shakes his head: “No.” 

“Someone tries to kill you it's not hard to fight back.” 
He pauses, then suddenly adds. “I saw one fellow I'd 
say was a hero. I le was a medic during the fighting in the 
South Pacific. And over a period of five to six days, he 
carried 70 people out who had been wounded. 

“He had no gun. He’d be my hero.” 
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ERNEST CHILDERS 


Born in Broken Arrow, Oklahoma , Ernest Childers was 
raised on a farm, part of his father s land allotment as a Creek , 
Retired as a Lieutenant Colonel after almost 30 years in the 
mill tan, he lives with his wife , Yolanda , /// Coweta. Second 
l Jen tenant Childers was 21 years old and a member of the 45th 
Infantry Division when he received the Medal of Honor. 


E rnest Childers has a theory, I [crocs are civilians. Not 
soldiers. “Heroes arc people in civilian life who go 
out and do something they don’t have to do, hut they 
go ahead and do it though it might be slightly dangerous 
... or damn dangerous,” 

Soldiers don’t qualify. “I was trained to do certain 
things, because the other guy has a bullet,” he says. “I 
did what l thought 1 was supposed to do and 1 did it not to 
be a hero but to save my life. 

“I never felt l was better than any other soldier,” 

Yet the United States awarded him the Medal of Honor, 
and, in doing so, dubbed him a hero. His rationale for the 
whole situation: “Someone else considered what 1 did 



heroic, perhaps because they 
would not have done what I 
had done.” 

Indeed. 

Second Lieutenant Krnest 
Childers received the Medal 
of 1 1 on or for his actions in the 
early hours of September 22, 

1943. On that day, this big 
bear of a man had— unbe- 
knownst to him — fractured 
his instep while dodging 
enemy artillery on a road 
outside Oli veto, Italy. 'The 
pain of his injury was bad 
enough to send him looking 
fora first aid tent and to send 

his patrol on ahead: it was not, however, enough to detain 
him after a shell blew a hole in the tent’s roof, killing all 
inside. Childers recalls: “I thought it was best to get out of 
there and so I crawled back the way I came.” 

He crawled back to his original objective — a terraced 
hill outside Olive to, As he moved along the crest of the 
hill, he began to encounter one German position after 
another. He crawled by a building; two Germans stuck 
their heads out; he killed both men. He crawled upon a 


Childers honed his skill as a 
marksman on Oklahoma squirrels. 
Later he belonged to the army V 
International Rifle Team . 


machine-gun nest just before daybreak and killed all its 


Childers was appalled by the Iran-Contra affair, “d military man's 
word is lus bond. Yon might not say anything hut you'd never lie . " 



occupants. He moved toward a second nest, but unable to 
see the enemy he didn't open fire. Instead, “with no real 
thought” he threw a rock into the nest. 'The Germans must 
have thought the rock was a grenade, Childers says, be- 
cause they abandoned their position before the stone had 
rolled to a stop. (“If I had thought they would do this, I 
would have yelled "grenade/ ”) He shot one man before 
he cleared the hole. The other was later found dead. 

Childers then advanced toward a shed where a mortar 
observer, who had witnessed Childers' daring advance, 
quickly surrendered. Childers was out of shells by that 
time, “I just held that rifle up ... that guy didn’t know my 
gun was empty and I wasn't going to tell him.” 

Childers peppers his story - with asides on the food of 
rural Italy, the killer instinct of an enemy who spared not 
ambulance drivers nor medics and the superiority of Ger- 
man machine guns to American Brownings, It’s fascinat- 
ing listening. But despite his talent for recalling the past, 
Childers does so rarely, not always upon request. News- 
man Charles Kuralt asked him to tell it once: Childers 
refused. “True military - men don't talk about war.” 

So it is understandable that while this man is most proud 
of the middle school named for him in his hometow n of 
Broken Arrow, he is also saddened by youngsters who 
invite him to their assemblies expecting to meet a Ram ho 
in the flesh. “1 resent this Rambo-type thing. W ar is not 
like that,..l never found war to be entertaining,” 
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JOHN R. CREWS 


John R. Crews was born March <S\ 1923, in Golden, Okla- 
homa. Retired from Wilson Foods Co/p he lives with his wife , 
Joan, in Oklahoma City. A Staff Sergeant with the Army 's 63 rd 
Infantry Division, Crews was 22 years old when he engaged in 
the action for which he received the Medal of Honor. 


■ MM lien John Crews talks about how he avoided 
being a casualty of World War II, he tends to 
■■ credit the failure of German shells rather than 
his own bravery. “Smart as they were the Germans never 
learned to consistently set the pressure so that a shell 
would explode,” he says. “If you counted the artillery 
pieces they tired at us and we fired at them, we probably 
wouldn't have a dud in a hundred rounds and they’d have 
two out of every 10.” 

He stares off for a moment. Then he looks you straight 
in the eye. 

“I never will forget the big screaming Meemie that hit 
and rolled to the edge of my foxhole,” he says. “I pushed 
it away. Ir did not explode. But I'll never forget the feel- 
ing of not knowing if it would," 


Crews considers George Patton V hero most definitely , 



Cool. I in nerving. In- 
trepid. 

They’re all words that 
have been used to de- 
scribe John Crews in the 
heat of battle. But, to his 
way of thinking, they 
don’t necessarily qualify 
him as a hero. “Usually 
we rhink of a hero being 
connected with the sac- 
rifice of one’s life for 
others. Basically I agree 
with that. Yes, there’s 
nothing 1 admire more 
than a soldier who will defend his ground, fight to the end." 

On April 8, 1945, near Lobcnbaeherhof, Germany, 
Crews approached that. Eyewitnesses say his company was 
advancing toward a village under heavy fire, when it was 
showered by enemy machine-gun fire from a hill on its 
right Hank. The platoon leader was wounded. Crews, act- 
ing on his own initiative, rushed the strong point with two 
men from his platoon. One of these men was killed, the 
other badly wounded. Crews plowed on. 

He stormed a nest of enemy singlehandedly, killing two 
at pointblank range and wresting a gun from the hands of 
another whom he had wounded. He charged another 
German who was firing an automatic rifle nearby. Although 
badly wounded in the thigh by enemy crossfire. Crews 
eventually silenced the position. His actions so unnerved 
the remaining enemy that seven surrendered; the others 
fled. “His heroism caused the enemy to concentrate on 
him," his citation reads, “and permitted his company to 
move forward into the village." 

If it wasn't for that citation on page 295 of a fat book 
listing American Medal of Honor recipients, you might 
never know Crews’ story. “I never tell anyone on any 
occasion that I was ever decorated." says this man. who 
has also been awarded the Bronze Star twice, the Silver 
Star and the Purple Heart. 

His reasons for silence can shock. “One time my pic- 
ture went nationwide. People wrote me hate letters. Other 
people look at you and say, b You’re no better than my son 
( w h o fo u gh t ).’ Ijustdon’t res pc >n d . ” 

Yet John Crews is proud of serving his country, consid- 
ers himself patriotic. Unlike the three other Oklahoma 
recipients, however, he doesn’t fly the flag. “I’ve been 
called on the Fourth of July and asked, ‘Why don't you?' 
It doesn’t bother me. I know where I stand in my relation- 
ship to my country. I know rhat there is no doubt about 
my patriotism. I totally would defend my country until 
death, until it wiped me out, I know I'm old and that 
doesn't mean much now ..." 

But there was a time when he was younger. 
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WILLIAM E. HALL 


William E . Hall was born October 31, 1913 in Stores , fV/y//. 
Retired from the Veterans Administration , he and ///’s' wife, 
Christine , call Muskogee home. Hal! was 38 years old \ a Lieu- 
tenant and a Navy pilot when he engaged in the action for which 
he received the Medal of Honor. 



W illiam I lull is the kind of man who once flew his 
burning plane into the face of a hill, rather than 
risk hav ing it crash and explode in the town of 
Dalton, Georgia. 

“1 didn’t have a choice,” Hall says. It was either risk 
his life or risk the lives of others. To him, there was noth- 
ing to discuss. 

So it was in the Coral Sea on May 7, 1942, when this 
young Navy pilot engaged in the action for which he would 
later receive the Medal of I lonor. “I wasn’t going out and 
intending to win any honor,” I fall says. “No one goes out 
to do that. I was doing the job I could do. The job I was 
assigned to do.” 

Hero? 

“Nope.” 

To I lall, a hero is someone the likes of a Billie Mitchell 
or a Charles Lindbergh, a man out not to make a name for 
himself or to gain notoriety but to prove a point or a the- 
ory to a world of skeptics. Lindbergh, flying “The Spirit 
of St. Louis” in 1927, proved a man could fly solo, non- 
stop across the Atlantic; Mitchell, an army pilot, though 
court-martialed in the process, proved it was possible to 
sink a battleship from the air. 

Hall admires both men. Doesn’t put himself in their 
class. “I just wanted to fly,” he says. 

Flying was a given on May 7 and May 8, when the Navy 
learned Japanese forces were 
moving in the Coral Sea. The 
first day, Hall was flying the No. 
2 position on his captain's right 
wing. The captain dived his 
plane, and Hall followed. Hall 
dropped a bomb on the port 
side of the Japanese aircraft 
carrier; the bomb exploded at 
the water line, “contributing 
materially to the destruction 
of that vessel,” his citation 


Hall in his 20s , a dashing, young 
pilot. Not volunteering fora 
mission was never an option for 
this aviator. 



reads. Hall’s assessment: “Coincidental. I didn't plan it 
that way.” 

But it was a strategic bomb. And the carrier did sink — 
Billie Mitchell would have been proud. 

The next day, facing fierce fighter opposition, the young 
pilot again executed counterattacks against a superior 
number of enemy planes in which three Japanese aircraft 
were destroyed. “'Though seriously wounded in this en- 
gagement, Lt. Hall, maintaining the fearless and indomi- 
table tactics pursued throughout these actions, succeeded 
in landing his plane safe.” 

It was the true test of a Navy pilot. And because of his 
injury, he accomplished the landing, he notes, with one 
foot working both the rudder and the gas. 

I ,ooking on fondly from the sidelines his wife, Christine, 
recalls: “He was something then. Tall, handsome. You 
should have seen him.” 

More than anyone this woman knows the cost of being 
a fighter pilot, the stress it places on the mind, the literal 
inches it takes from the spine each time a pilot makes a 
landing on a piece of unforgiving terrain. (William Hall is 
almost half a foot shorter now than when he enlisted.) 

Christine Hall looks once more at the photograph of 
her husband as a young man. “He was something,” she 
whispers. AS 


Jeanne At. Devlin is managing editor of Oklahoma Today. 
Photographer David Koelsch is based in Oklahoma City. 
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The Wild Bunch 

By Dr David Baird 

To paraphrase an old joke, if the territorial legislature 
hadn’t had its share of hotheads, schemers and pistol 
wavers, would it have been a representative body? 


A long a crock just west of 
Kingfisher at least 10,000 
homeseekers from Kansas 
and Nebraska gathered in 
April 1889 to run for land in Old Okla- 
homa. As they waited first for the day 
and then for the hour, Cassius “Cash” 
Cade later recalled, time grew heavy 
on their hands. To pass it, one fellow 
suggested Republicans and Demo- 
crats line up on different sides. Most 
cooperated, and, to no one's surprise. 
Republicans outnumbered Demo- 
crats about three to one. 

They next polled homeseekers 
from No Man's Land, or the Pan- 
handle, for sons-of-bitches and Pres- 
byterians. 'The numbers were differ- 
ent; the ratio, the same. According to 
Cade, himself a prominent Republi- 
can, there were three sons-of-bitches 
for every Presbyterian. 

Cade’s account conveys funda- 
mental truths about politics in territo- 
rial Oklahoma. It was always colorful, 
generally partisan and frequently a bit 
irrelevant. And it was that way from 
the beginning. 

In a hurry to open the area for set- 
tlement, the United States Congress 
failed to make provision for local gov- 
ernment. For more than a year, the 
Army and a handful of federal mar- 
shals provided the only semblance of 


Colonel Daniel H. Dyer was elected Guthrie's 
first mayor on June 4, 1889; a month later he 
quit Oklahoma and returned to Kansas City. 


law and order. When Congress on May 
2, 1890, established Oklahoma Terri- 
tory, it created a governmental struc- 
ture for the Unassigned Lands and a 
stage where residents could act out 
their political fantasies. 

The Organic Act of 1890 established 
a territorial executive, legislature and 
judiciary. It directed the president of 
the United States, in this case Ben- 
jamin I Iarrison, to appoint a governor, 
a secretary, a district attorney and a 
federal marshal. It authorized him to 
select justices for a three-member 
Supreme Court. Local elections would 
determine the membership of the leg- 
islature which included a 13-member 
Council and a 26-member House of 
Representatives. 

The act also provided that until the 
legislature could meet, the laws of Ne- 
braska would apply in Oklahoma. It 
created seven temporary counties, 
designated Guthrie as the capital and 
stipulated that No Man’s Land as well 
as Indian reservations opened to future 
settlement would be attached to the 
territory. 

The Man For The Job 

President Harrison promptly ap- 
pointed George W. Steele governor. A 
Union army officer, an Indiana native 
and a former Republican member of 
Congress, Steele accepted the position 
as if it were a military assignment. With 
his family he left immediately for 
Oklahoma. On May 22 he was in 
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Guthrie where a throng of 10,000, a 
cornet hand and a horseback riding 
class of little girls met his train. He 
promised the cheering well-wishers he 
would organize the territory at once and 
do his duty honestly. 

Steele proved true to his word. From 
his office at the Noble Motel, he 
promptly fixed county boundaries, 
organized townships and appointed 
temporary officials. Mis official census 
of the territory counted a population of 
nearly 60,000 and the election he called 
on Augusts, 1890, filled the first legis- 
lature from county-wide districts. 

Parties had formed Jong before that 
day. Republicans had organized in 
Guthrie as early as mid -November 
1889, While ranchers and wheat farm- 
ers identified with it, the Grand Old 
Party drew most of its support from city 
folk and the reflected glory of an in- 
cumbent president. 

Farmers who had limited or no ac- 
cess to the railroad primarily composed 
t he opposition. The more prosperous of 
these, cs pec ially if they w c re f rc ) m the 
south, generally supported the Demo- 
crats. They organized in Oklahoma 
City in March 1890; among their sup- 
porters was the Daily Oklahoman . The 
less prosperous from the rural districts 


championed a new third party, the 
People’s- — or Populist — Party, The 
Populists organized in Stillwater in late 
March 1890, Although they belittled 
the two major parties, they often found 
it beneficial to join forces with the 
Democrats in opposition to Republican 
candidates or proposals. 


Unable to get 
recognition to speak 
in the midst of a 
heated debate, Ira N. 

Terrill, a Populist, 
pulled a gun from his 
belt and demanded 
the floor. 


Having fared well nationally. Re- 
publicans expected to sweep the leg- 
islative elections* They won a nominal 
majority: seven Council seats and 14 
1 louse seats. The Democrats won five 
positions in the Council and eight in 
the House; the Populists, one seat in 
the Council and four in the House* 
When the two bodies nice to organize 


later in rhe month, the Republicans 
**fussed” while the Populists and the 
Democrats “fused." As a consequence, 
both the House and the Council 
elected Populists as presiding officers* 

For the same reason, Democrats and 
Populists controlled both houses of the 
legislature again in 1893 and 1897. 
They elected almost 52 percent of all 
the assemblymen who sat in the first six 
legislatures. Only after the demise of 
the Populist Party in 1901 did the 
Republicans dominate the two houses* 

The first territorial legislators con- 
vened on August 27, 1898, in the 
Me Ken non Opera House in Guthrie to 
the chagrin of one Republican newspa- 
perman* Collectively, they were, he 
wrote, “a vast horde of political fiends 
who have been run through the politi- 
cal fanning mills of other states, 
d um ped wit h t h e cha ff, and by ad ve rsc 
winds settled quite promiscuously over 
Oklahoma*" 

If Not Competent, Busy 

That first legislative agenda was 
crowded. I lighcst on it was the draft- 
ing of a legal code. The legislature, 
however, opted to spend its time on 
less mundane matters, like dealing out 
territorial institutions* Guthrie us well 
as Oklahoma City and Kingfisher 
wanted the capital badly. Other com- 
munities coveted one of the proposed 
schools* The days began and ended 
and began again with bargains and 
deals, as legislators jockeyed to win one 
of the prizes. 

In the high-stakes game nerves 
frayed and tempers flared, Cnablc to 
get recognition to speak during a 
heated debate, Ira N* Terrill, a Popu- 
list from Payne County, pulled a gun 
from his belt and demanded the floor. 
"Mr* Speaker," he said, "I am an 
American citizen and have a right to be 
heard as a member of this l louse. I am 
now prepared to enforce my demand." 

Yet the wheeling and dealing was 
not without winners. Because its Popu- 
list legislators so prudently promised 

{Continued on page 18} 



l, mking a permantnt home, off ires for the territorial government spread throughout Guthrie. 
The floor of the Harriot Building housed the territorial courts and the U.S. Marshal's office. 
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A Capitol Brawl 

O n June 11, 1910, Oklahomans faced a referendum, more 
important perhaps than either the Uquor-by-the-drink or 
the pari-mutuel -racetrack state questions of our own time. They 
were asked: 

L Should the capital he moved? 

2* If moved, where, Oklahoma City, Shawnee or Guthrie? 
(The second question was clumsily worded because the capital 
already was in Guthrie.) 

That night Oklahoma Cuts was declared the victor and 
Governor Charles Haskell relocated his office, along with the 
state seal, to the new Lee-1 luekins 1 lotel in Oklahoma City* 
(Fearful of the repercussions, other officials remained in Guthrie.) 
The next day, Guthrie leaders cried foul, made a symbolic gesture 
to keep the state's records and took their protest to the U.S. 
Supreme Court* But to no avail* Its arch enemy had won* 

The seeds of the conflict had been sown some 20 years earlier 
when the first territorial legislature convened at Guthrie* Rarely 
have our legislators had such opportunities to carve up pork and 
display the spoils to their constituents as when the founding 
fathers from Oklahoma, Logan, Payne, Canadian, Cleveland, 
Kingfisher and Beaver counties divided the goodies* 

Cleveland County got the University' of Oklahoma; Oklahoma 
County' won the Territorial Normal School (Central State)* Aside 
from the capital, Payne took home the choicest morsel of all, 
Oklahoma A&M College, which would bring in federal as well 
as state money. Canadian County' kept its federal installation, 
Port Reno. And of course* Guthrie remained the capital as set 
forth in the organic act that created Oklahoma Territory* Only 
Kingfisher and Beaver counties went away empty-handed. 

The Normal School, however, landed in the small town of 
Edmond rather than the county seat of Oklahoma City, then 
emerging as a raw, would-be metropolis on the North Canadian* 
And that was okay, Oklahoma City fathers wanted the capital, 
had already gone after it while the stare was a territory, 
(Republican governor George Steele vetoed the bill,) 

l hey didn't give up. Guthrie was lolling in the largest 
government payroll, but Oklahoma City was reaping the spoils 
of capitalist battles. Guthrie negotiated with the Frisco Railway 
for a line through the capital city; Oklahoma City financiers signed 
the contract, put up the money and built it* By 1910 packing 
houses, attracted by subsidies from Oklahoma City businessmen, 
were rising in “the city*'" 

By then, it did not matter to the likes of C.G. “Gristmill" 
Jones, Anton Classen, John Shartel and E.K. Gaylord that the 
enabling act which brought statehood in 1907 also contained a 
provision prohibiting the moving of the capital until 1913. They 
saw too dearly that Guthrie would be vulnerable in a raid. 

For one, she was solidly Republican in a new state governed 
by a Democratic majority. For another, after 20 years as the 
capital, she had no capitol (Congress had prohibited the territory 
from building one*) State officials had offices spread all over 
downtown Guthrie, The legislature met in opera houses and 
meeting halls. Gutbricites became so frustrated over the absence 
of a building to symbolize the government that they put a dome 


I'VE BEEN ON WHEELS 20 UAHS 
LOCATE ME, JUNE IlfM AT OKLAHOMA CITV 

s 
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on their new Carnegie Library. Upon statehood. Governor 
Charles Haskell and his entourage rented much of the Logan 
County Courthouse, Guthrie also erected a legislative hall on 
the sire where they had hoped to see the capital and rhen rented 
the hall to the state tor a few dollars per year* 

But Guthrie's crucial weakness was her political isolation. In 
the first territorial legislature, Payne County delegates, all of 
whom were Populists* held the crucial balance between almost 
an equal number of Democrats and Republicans. The country 
boys wanted the “agricultural college," were rebuffed by the city 
slickers from Logan County and so forged au alliance with the 
Oklahoma County delegates, capturing the A&M College. 

In the process* the “magic city," (Guthrie newspaperman 
Frank Greer's appellation) became more politically estranged. 
In a state dominated by southern Democrats, Guthrie was a 
Republican stronghold: her people, predominately midwestern 
and eastern in origin, occupied themselves with the theater and 
seasonal balls. 

All of this made Guthrie vulnerable. But as Haskell emerged 
as the leader of the capital -movers, they w eren't the reasons he 
used. 1 1 as kc 1 1 ci te d the cd itoria Is i n G rcc r s State Capita/ a nac k i ng 
him and the Democrats. Headlines sizzled as the referendum 
neared, Oklahoma City was dubbed “Grafterv flic" and a front 
page story' about life there claimed “Burglars Running Town." 
But partisan newspaper attacks have existed since the days of 
George W ashington. Moreover, Guthrie had a strong Democratic 
paper* The Daily l^aeier, lauded every act of 1 faskell; its editor, 
Leslie Ni black, was Haskell's son-in-law. 

Frank Greer simply camouflaged Haskell's political motive: 
To award the wealthiest and the most influential of his supporters 
with the richest political plum of them all. The state capital. 

A few years after the referendum, Haskell died and Greer 
moved to Tulsa where he went into other business pursuits. 
Today the domeless “unfinished" capitol is testament to Charles 
I faskell and the early Oklahoma City leadership. Guthrie, now 
restored and a prime tourist attraction, stands as a Victorian 
monument to Frank Greer and the Republican leaders of his 
era. 

In retrospect, both sides won. —Donald E. Green 


N ov e m \ ic r- 1 )cce m be t I 98* > 
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A Guthrie Democratic political rally , Most campaigns* while passionate, suffered (mm an almost 
total lark of substance. One candidate was lambasted for being ""too puny to be treasurer. " 


(Continued from page 16 } 

[heir votes to all sides of the capital con- 
troversy* Payne County won the agri- 
culture school. 

The quest for political plums left 
little time for other matters. With two 
days left in the session* delegates 
turned to creating a public school sys- 
te m a n d w r i t i n g a ge n e ra 1 e < j d e of 1 a w s * 
For the latter they blatantly adopted 
entire sections from the statute books 
of other states, including the Michigan 
provisions for the licensing of sea pilots. 
No wonder Representative Samuel 
Clark of Pavne County said at the end 
of the session that the entire legislature 
deserved a spanking. 

Life at the helm wasn't any more 
stable. After 17 months in office. Gov- 
ernor Steele checked out of the Noble 
Hotel and returned to Indiana. Abra- 
ham J. Seay* an associate justice of the 
territorial Supreme Court from King- 
fisher* replaced him. Norman banker 
and realtor William C, Rcnfrow took 
office next. 

It was only May 10* 1893* 

In 1896 William McKinley became 
president and Oklahoma returned to 
Republican patronage. Cassius M. 
Barnes, who unlike the majority of the 
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GOP in the territory had supported 
McKinley for the Republican nomina- 
tion* became the fourth territorial gov- 
ernor in April 1897. His appointment 
reduced the party to perpetual feuding. 
Consequently* historian Danney Goble 
has observed, territorial governors 
thereafter “took office in an atmos- 
phere of distrust and left ir under a 
barrage of abuse,' 1 

Bund- A ids vs. Surgery 
Hoping to repair some of the dam- 
age* McKinley in April 1901 appointed 
his old friend William M. Jenkins to the 
post. Seven months later Theodore 
R o< >sc ve 1 1 re move d J e n k i n s fro m offi ee 
a n d re p I ace d h i m w i th t h c c d i to r of t h e 
W a tonga Republican * Thompson B. 
Ferguson. Jenkins* Roosevelt charged 
rather unfairly* had “an entire lack of 
appreciation of the duties of his office.” 
Originally from Kansas and trained 
as a teacher* Ferguson was probably the 
most competent governor that ever 
served the territory. “Honest Tom' 1 
made appointments on the basis of 
merit (“A large distribution of patron- 
age*” he said* will “kill a man in of- 
fice.”)* promoted common schools, 
insisted upon governmental frugality I 


and encouraged agriculture. 

Republicans weren't satisfied. The 
president* hoping to ease the problem 
by the appointment of a new governor* 
gave the job in January 1906 to 3 7-y car- 
old Frank Frantz who had served with 
him in Cuba (1898) as one of the Rough 
Riders. Frantz* the seventh and last 
governor of Oklahoma Territory, also 
failed to restore unity to the GOP* 

If the polling of party affiliation on 
the day of the run suggested the parti- 
san quality of territorial polities, surely 
the rise and fall of so many governors 
confirmed it. So too did the election 
campaign activity between 1890 and 
1907. Party affiliation was paramount; 
candidates 'manufactured “issues.” 
Some cited professors who played too 
much bridge or county officials who 
failed to keep neat books. To demon- 
strate the sins of their opposition* King- 
fisher Democrats in 1904 opened a 
woman's grave and then dragged her 
corpse through the streets of town. She 
had been murdered* they said* at the 
Republican-controlled insane asylum. 

How territorial Oklahomans dealt 
with the race issue also spoke volumes* 
Early on. Republicans had genuinely 
welcomed “all honest and industrious 
colored men” to Oklahoma and guar- 
anteed them “the same rights and 
[> ri v i 1 ege s as t h ose e n j oye d by whites. ” 
Edward P. McCabe* a black man 
prominent in Republican circles in 
Kansas and founder of the town of 
I Kingston* was considered for appoint- 
ment as governor* obtaining finally the 
deputy auditor's post. And Green I* 
Currin of Kingfisher and David J. 
Wallace of Guthrie were blacks who 
served as Republicans in the territorial 
legislature. 

Democrats sharply attacked the 
GOP for its policy of social equality, 
accusing it of promoting “race mixing.” 
With increasing emigration from the 
south* such charges were potentially 
damaging. Over time Republicans 
pulled away from their black support- 
ers* In 1890, segregated schools were 
authorized; in 1897 they were encour- 
aged; in 1 901 they were mandated. And 
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Ham Homestead: 


Living Legacy 



W illiam Fremont Ha rn tame to Oklahoma Territory to dean 
up some of the messiest land disputes in American history. 
He ended up a player in the most prestigious real estate 
transaction in Oklahoma history, the site for the state capital. 

A special land agent for the U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Harn arrived in the chaos that was Oklahoma City in 1891 to 
ilnd nearly five claimants for every piece of disputed land. His 
task: To dig up the dirt that would allow him to determine the 
true owners. For that Harn was to receive $1,500 a year. 

The young attorney moved his wife, Alice, into a small, wood- 
frame house downtown, then spent the next two years trying 
cases under rhe infant territorial court system. Other details are 
sketchy, says Debbie Owens, executive director of the Ham 
Homestead and 1889er Museum, but one fact is clear, Harn 
prospered. 

The government abolished his job in 1893; he went into 
private law practice and lobbied Washington — via the mail — for 
another federal appointment. He aspired to the territorial 
legislature, but his Republican ties nixed that notion. 

In the late 1890s, he appropriated a 160-acre claim in 
Oklahoma City after a court battle decided the claimant had been 
in Indian Territory prior to the Land Run of *89. The 1 lams 
moved into a farmhouse on the estate, which included tenant 
farms, two barns, a vegetable garden and a ramshackle corral for 
their two Jersey cows. Alice, w ho had studied art in New York, 
balked at playing homemaker, however, preferring to travel by 
buggy rn nearby Crutcho Creek to paint Impressionistic 
landscapes. 

In 1904, Harn sold some of the land he had received from 
cash-poor clients. He built Alice a home in the Queen Anne style 
on their estate and surrounded it with saplings. After their only 
son died in infancy, a 12-year-old niece, Florence Wilson, joined 
them there. 

Then, in 1910, Harn learned Oklahoma City might get the 
state capital. He and a neighbor each donated 40 acres at the 
point where their claims intersected to the state for the proposed 
ca pitch 

“There was a lot of jockeying for pow r er in Oklahoma City and 


The state rapt to! is in what used to he William Ham's barky aid. 


Harn saw the advantage of being in on a good deal," says Owens, 
The state used t Oof the acres to build its capitol. Its agreement 
with 1 lam stipulated, however, that 30 acres of his donation were 
to he developed by the state into a luxury, residential area. It 
never happened. In the 1930s, Ham lost a lawsuit to regain the 
undeveloped but oil-rich acreage from the state. 

It might have ended on that sour note, too, had not the I bras’ 
faithful niece wanted Oklahomans to forever remember her aunt 
and unde. After their deaths, Wilson remained on w hat was left 
of the Harn property. In 1%8, she donated her 10 acres to the 
state with one condition: The land would be used as a garden 
and park in memory of her uncle. 

Today, the Harn Homestead and 1889er Museum is nestled 
on a shady plot of land at 313 N.F. 1 8th .Street, just blocks south 
of the state capitol. — Kevan Goff 


when Democrat William H, Murray at 
the Oklahoma Constitutional Conven- 
tion in 1906 gave as his opinion that it 
was “an entirely false notion that the 
negro can rise to the equal of a white 
man,” the GOP did not challenge him. 
Political considerations had taken 
precedence over moral obligations. 

Desperately 
Seeking Statehood 
No party, however* owned the state- 
hood issue. Most folks wanted Okla- 
homa in the union of states. Partisan 


dimensions arose only when Indian 
Territory' was added to the equation. 
Most Democrats favored joint state- 
hood, or admission combined with their 
eastern neighbor. Republicans ob- 
jected to such a marriage, believing it 
“would make Oklahoma a southern 
state” and “fill her with southern 
people, a civilization many years be- 
hind our own,” 'The debate delayed 
admission for at least a decade. 

Other issues transcended partisan 
considerations. All three parties agreed 
access to markets and the formulation 


of capital were critical to the territory. 
Early on it would have occurred to vir- 
tually no one to hamper either. Indeed, 
Governor Barnes exalted in 1897 that 
“all propositions against the interest of 
corporate investments have been uni- 
formly defeated.” 

The relationship between the rail- 
road and the territory best illustrates 
the political implications of this per- 
spective. Since a railroad link could 
turn a town into a market center, local 
boosters often offered free right-of- 
way, depot sites and cash subsidies to 
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.1 1910 Guthrie State ( Capital political cartoon made clear publisher Frank Greer's opinion of 
Governor Haskell. Greer , of course, bitterly opposed moving the capital. 


.'secure one* (Oklahoma City supporters 
paid the Choctaw, Oklahoma and Gulf 
Railroad $40,000 to induce it to build 
tracks through the town.) 

Legislators coddled the railroads by 
keeping taxes low, among other things. 
Santa Pc properties were assessed at a 
rate of $3,900 per mile, compared to 
$15,000 in Missouri* In Kiowa County 
railroad property was assessed for tax 
purposes at less than 4 percent of 
value — other property at 40 percent. 

In time railroads came to interpret 
this to mean that the territory accepted 
the pre-eminence of the corporation’s 
economic interests* They behaved 
accordingly* After the Cherokee Out- 
let was opened for settlement in 1893, 
the Rock Island Railroad refused to 
stop its trains in “South” Enid, the site 
designated as the county seat, because 
the railroad had invested in a compet- 
ing townsite. Rock Island trains roared 
through the town with full throttle and 
armed crews* When the courts refused 
to make the trains stop, residents sawed 
through trestle supports and blew up 
tracks. After many arrests and trials, 
Co n gres s fi na 1 1 y d ee re e d t h a t ra i 1 road s 
had to stop in county scar towns in all 
federal territories. 

The outcome did not alter the rail- 


road’s fundamental presumptions. 
When its bridge on the Cimarron River 
south of Dover washed (Hit in 1898, 
Rock Island stepped forward with a 
temporary wooden structure that eight 
years later remained in service; it ig- 
nored expressions of concern from trav- 
elers and workers alike. In September 
1906, the bridge collapsed under the 
weight of a passenger train; more than 
100 persons died, with bodies retrieved 
from the river some 20 miles dow n- 
stream. To keep the line on schedule, 
the corporation merely erected another 
“temporary*' bridge. 

Early on, such highhandedness 
would not have raised eyebrows in 
Guthrie, In 1906, it did. The Rock Is- 
land was condemned for its “greed * , 
Railroads were ci ted as examples of the 
“heartless and relentless alien interests 
now seeking to control our young 
commonwealth." The Socialist Party, 
an indirect successor to the Populists, 
called tor government regulation of the 
lines. And many Democrats who had 
once stood four-square with Republi- 
cs n s ;i n p ra i s i ng th e ra i I roa d s a n d o t h e r 
businesses demanded a commission to 
tax and regulate all corporations. The 
following year the Oklahoma 
Constitution legislated it. 


The tide was turning. 

When “Cash" Cade and friends 
homesteaded in Kingfisher County in 
1 889, t h e i r poll t i c s w as p ri m a r i I y rh e to- 
ne and patronage. It was also partisan, 
but on fundamentals such as the eco- 
nomic underpinnings of the territory it 
did not make much difference whether 
you were a Republican, a Democrat, a 
son-of-a- bitch or a Presbyterian* Seven- 
teen years later it made a lot of differ- 
ence* Iffil 


Formerly of Oklahoma, Dr * David 
Baird is the Howard A. While Professor 
of History at Pepperdine l diversity in 
. Malibu, California. 



If history by the book grows old \ you 
can explore the personal side of two 
territorial governors by visiting their 
homes , now' museums. 

The home of the second territorial 
governor, A.J. Seay , nr as built in 1892 
and today you can tour both the restored 
home and its period furnishings at 60S 
Zellers Avenue in Kingfisher. 

Hours are 9 a.m. to S pan. 

\\ eduesday-Saturday , l-S pan, Sunday, 
November through April; 9 a.m , to S 
p .///., 7 ftes da y-i Saturday. / -5 pan. 

S undaw May through October, For 
information , call {405} 375-5176. 

The mansion of Thompson “Honest 
Tom " Ferguson was truly a literary home; 
both the pioneer newspaperman and his 
wife were nationally recognized writers 
and Faina Ferher began her novel 
Cimarron — based on characters from 
. Mrs. Ferguson s experiences — while 
visiting them in 1 1 a tonga. 

The estate, 519 N. Weigel is opened 9 
a.m. to 5 pan. Wednesday -Saturday, 1-5 
p.m. Sunday, Xovember through April: 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. 7 it esday -Saturday, 1-5 
p.m. Sunday, May through October, 
Admission is free. For information, call 
05) 623-5069. 
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Crusader Kate 

By Ralph Marsh 

Kate Barnard 's sole assets were passion and a vision of better 
lives for the poor and weak. For awhile, that was enough. 



Catherine Ami Barnard was horn in 
Alexandria, Nebraska* in / 875. Her 
mother died when she was 18 month old. 
Her father was a wanderer * surveyor, At- 
torney and small land investor, who faded 
in the first Okla- 
homa Land 


Ran and returned in 1891 to get 160 
blackjack-and-cedar dotted acres in Okla- 
homa . 

He pat his teen -aged daughter , Kate, 
on it , to prove it up alone white he went to 
( Oklahoma City to make a living , 1 1 hen she 
had done what he asked, he moved her to 
town , She attended a convent school \ 
taught school served as secretary to 
the House of Representatives in the 
7 art to ha l Legislature. 

In 1904 . she saw her first slums 
while acting as a hostess for the terri- 
tory at the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position in St. Louis. She con Id n 7 
shake the memory. A year later, she 
was drumming up donations to feed 
and clothe the poor children of Okla- 
homa City. The hungry children 
led Kate to their work- 
broken mothers, and 
the mothers led Kate 
to the unemployed 
fathers. " The la- 
bor of charity , ” 
she would later 
write \ “is 
like pouring 
water into a 
siev e. It is the 
weakest of 
weapons with 
which to com- 
bat the prob- 


lems of poverty, crime or disease. " 

Meanwhile, Kate Barnard studied the 
mistakes of older states. By 1907 , the year 
Oklahoma was poised to become a state, 
Kate Barnard knew what she didn 7 want 
the state to be. . She stu mped for candidates 
to the Constitutional Convention who 
agreed to support the “14 demands " of 
Labor. She addressed the Oklahoma Con- 
stitutional Convention, wrote three planks , 
pushed them through and found herself 
elected Oklahoma's first commissioner of 
Charities and Corrections, though women, 
at the time , weren 7 allowed to vote. 

The next three years were hers . She be- 
came a prison reformer , retrieving Okla- 
homa prisoners from Kansas and finding 
them a decent place to work out their sen- 
tences. She investigated conditions at the 
privately operated Oklahoma Sanitarium 
for the Insane at Norman, then fired the di- 
rector and cleaned up the sanitarium. 

Her demise came in the form of three 
/ ndian orphans. I \ hile frying to protect the 
children and their estates from some of the 
most powerful men in Oklahoma, she lost 
her job and her health. In 19/ J, the legisla- 
ture rut off the funds for her office. In 1914 
Kate decided not to seek ree lection and to 
devote her time instead to fighting the battle 
of the Indian orphans . In 19/6 , A ate 
Barnard collapsed. And disappeared. 

She died February -8, 19 JO, sur- 
rounded by notes for a book on how it re- 
ally was in the hours before Oklahoma be- 
came a state. Her story, based on her own 
handwritten notes, follows: 


Kate Barnard persuaded the nation s most 
respected reformers to help write 
Oklahoma s statutes. 
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he was by her own 
law best friend to all 
who had no other* 
The orphaned poor, 
sick and imprisoned, 
the insane, all the 
helpless children of 
the family of man. Whatever rheir age. 
They were hers. She theirs* By a Con- 
stitutional decree written by her own 
hand, Kate Barnard was their arm of 
Oklahoma state government* 

The story of Oklahoma's Land Run 
of 1889 and the years that followed is 
one of adventure, straining horses, men 
screaming in exultation at the realiza- 
tion of their dream. Men at their work, 
conquering a hard land. Those things 
history loves to remember. 

But there was a gray side* 

Many dreams died. 

Men failed. 

Some left* Some got drunk. Some 
died. 

It is with the residue of those dreams 
that Kate's story deals. And a dream she 
spun from it of her own* k is the story 
of a little girl some said never grew up. 

Kate Barnard was the originator of 
effective organized charity in Okla- 
homa* She walked to the hovels of 
Oklahoma City and rode to the outly- 
ing tents in a hack and found the starv- 
ing children* She fed them and clothed 
them. But she came to dream of a state 
where that was nut necessary* Where 
children knew no want. Whatever their 
age, A generation of children unhurt. 

By her own definition, she was noth- 
ing* An unemployed stenographer. Un- 
attractive, tiny, with eyebrows that 
were too large. With no special qualifi- 
cations of any kind. No social graces or 
distinction and little formal education, 
N o e ncou rage m e n t fo r w h a t s h e sc t o u t 
to do, for her father was a devout 
Catholic who believed such people as 
she would help should be left to the 
work of Providence as supervised by 
the church. 

She set out to shape the kind of state 
of which she dreamed. And she did. 
For a while. 

B y 1 906, her United P ro v idem As - 


sociation was systematically feeding 
and clothing him d reds of O k I a h om a 
City's hungry children. Then President 
Roosevelt signed the Enabling Act 
authorizing Oklahoma and Indian ter- 
ritories to begin legal procedures to 
become a single state. 

Kate saw' a chance that comes only 
once. “As a youth,” she wrote, “1 
dreamed of a happy human existence 
for all who live upon this planet— of 
commonwealths and governments that 
are just- — of happy human relationships 


based upon justice and love. I realized 
it was a great undertaking, and the 
p ro b 1 e m wa s s o 1 a rge , that l co ul d o n I y 
begin at the very lowest step of the 
ladder — -the child.” 

She went east, where America had 
turned to child labor to fuel its indus- 
trial development, persuading the 
Daily Oklahoman newspaper to finance 
the trip. She promised free articles from 
famous authors. She wrote her own 
stories of the strange, ruined children 
she saw there* “Sleepy, yawning, half- 
dressed* they are joined by many of 
their kind until when they reach the 
mil) gates they number several 
hundred/* she wrote later. “Here is one 
with stiffened fingers. Several have lost 
a hand— fed into the mill machinery. 
Some limp painfully* — caught and 
maimed in the pulleys, belts and 
wheels and cogs. Others are minus an 
eye and several can no longer hear* The 
deafening roar of the mill machinery 
has destroyed the delicate organism of 
the ear* F ro m the ti m e t h e doo r is shut 
behind them in the morning these 


children arc denied all sense of color, 
music, harmony of landscape or scent 
of flowers* Whose children arc these?” 
She returned to Oklahoma, and she 
found a group of men willing to hear 
such questions* The Oklahoma 
Farmer's Union, the Twin Territories 
Federation of Labor and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen had gath- 
ered in Shaw nee to discuss how they, 
the working men, could influence for- 
mation of the new state. Keep it out of 
the hands of the users* The trusts* 


Railroads. Corporations. The coal com- 
panies. 

Kate told them, and captured the 
conscience of perhaps the most power- 
ful and tightly knit political coalition in 
Oklahoma history. She became their 
“sister” and to oppose her or w hat she 
believed in was to incur their w rath* 
And the more than 100,000 votes they 
held. 

'Then it was time to elect delegates 
to the Oklahoma Constitutional Con- 
vention, “I stumped the state, giving 
graphic descriptions of the pitiful con- 
ditions of the children and their fathers 
in the mines, mills and factories of the 
older states/' Kate would later recall, 

“In the meantime, the press was kept 
busy and its columns teemed w ith ar- 
ticles on child labor, compulsory edu- 
cation, sweatshops, tenements, etc., 
furnished by such noted writers as 
Jacob Ri is*, Edwin Markham, John 
Spargo, Jane Ad da ms * * /’ 

Hidden beneath the hardened 
shells of the black-handed miners and 
the men who drove the spikes for the j— 
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“ Looking at her . ; and listening 
to her with her tiny face and her 
90 pounds, it is impossible not to think 
of her as a child, and then one 
remembers, with a sort of shock, the 
work that she had done. ” 
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railroad, Kate sensed a dream that 
matched her own. She fed it and mo- 
bilized it. “There was a strange new 
quickening of the souls of men all over 
the state,” according to Kate. “Men 
quit their mortgaged farms to 
carry that dream up and dow n 
the corn rows and the cotton 
fields of all Oklahoma. La- 
borers laid down their tools to 
carry that dream into every 
Oklahoma workshop. Miners 
laid down their picks to carry 
that dream to ten thousand 
coal diggers. All over Okla- 
homa, men went hurrying, 
spurred on by the Great 
Dynamic Thought. Soon, 
they began to organize to 
take the pain and agony out 
of life. In this wonderful 
work, men grow happy once 
more.” 

She became a decisive 
force in the kind of men who 
were elected to the Okla- 
homa Constitutional Con- 
vention. She could not vote. 

She instead wrote major 
planks — “somebody has to 
speak for the rights of 
Man” — and pushed them 
through. “Alfalfa” Bill Mur- 
ray, to whom women in pub- 
lic life was an abomination, 
sent her the pen with which 
he signed the Constitutional 
section that created the office 
of Commissioner of Charities 
and Corrections and then 
made her eligible to hold it 
even though she was “only” 
a w r oman. 

Kate paid her own way to Minnea- 
polis, Minnesota, and crashed the pro- 
gram of a national organization of 
wealthy philanthropists to plead for 
their intervention with President 
Roosevelt to accept the Oklahoma 
Constitution, so progressive it w'as dis- 
missed by conservatives as “crank leg- 
islation.” 

She summoned to Oklahoma the 
— I leading minds of the age — many of 

m 


whom she had met in her tour of the 
cast — to draft Oklahoma's first law's 
banning child labor, requiring the 
education of children, adopting mod- 
ern prison laws, reforming the handling 


Kate outraged some of her fern ale contemporaries" consorting with 
workingmen others called her “ Our Good Angel. " 


of the insane. 

And she exulted in it. To a national 
audience. 

“In Oklahoma,” she said, “we would 
do differently. And w hen hereafter you 
meet your friends of the North and 
East and West and South, tell them 
that out to the westward where the 
evening sun is setting, a new civiliza- 
tion is being builded up — a civilization 
which deigns not to protect the indus- 


tries at the expense of a little child. Tell 
them the boys and girls who in later 
generations come out of Oklahoma will 
represent and typify the highest ideals 
in mind and body and soul. If the test 
of civilization is the attitude 
the strong bear towards the 
weak, you may tell them that 
in Oklahoma our civilization 
is the grandest in the world.” 
She took New' York by 
storm. Boston. Chicago. Den- 
ver. Preaching her doctrine of 
leaving the w'orld in the 
hands of one generation of 
unhurt children. She was 
named a delegate to the In- 
ternational Congress of Pub- 
lic Assistance, and asked to 
attend an education conven- 
tion in Brussels, a tuberculo- 
sis conference in Rome and to 
study prison conditions in 
England. She lunched with 
counts and major financiers of 
the world. Reporters for the 
nation’s major newspapers 
“trod on each other’s heels” 
for a glimpse of her. A word. 

And they loved what they 
saw and heard: 

“Looking at her, and lis- 
tening to her with her tiny 
face and her 90 pounds, and 
her 5 feet of height, her big 
eyes and her earnest young 
voice, it is impossible not to 
think of her as a child,” said 
a New York newspaperman, 
“and thenone remembers, 
with a sort of shock, the work 

that she has done.” 

Eastern reformers were 
amazed. “They were generous enough 
to admit,” said an observer, “that de- 
spite any fixed theories of political sci- 
ence, that here was a woman who had 
had the wit, which others had not, to 
grasp the opportunity offered by the 
new Constitution of a new and prom- 
ising commonwealth; and had done at 
a stroke many things, some of which we 
have worked painfully, and for years.” 
But at home, she was still just Kate. ^ 
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Kate speaks to a crowd during the I9if streetcar strike in Oklahoma City * Kate herself 
organized Oklahoma's unemployed and mas an ally of state labor leaders. 


‘'The spirit of the New State is in- 
carnate in Miss Barnard,” said A* j 
McKelway, secretary of the National 
Child Labor Committee, after visiting 
Oklahoma shortly after statehood* “If 
a stranger from the East asks a citizen 
of Guthrie where Miss Barnard's office 
is, a puzzled expression will first ap- 
pear, then the difficulty will be relieved 
as he replies, ‘Oh, you mean Kate*' For 
Kate Barnard is to Oklahoma what Jane 
Addams is to Chicago, its First Citizen. 

She wanted more for Oklahoma. 
Expected it. Demanded it. And they 
gave her her way. McKelway later 
marveled at her clout: 

“Judge Ben Lindsey of Denver, 
Colorado, is the chief authority on the 
juvenile-court system, which he did so 
much to inaugurate and popularize. So 
Judge Lindsey must come to Guthrie 
and tell the Legislature all about the 
system, and write the juvenile-court 
bill for Oklahoma, and come again to 
explain the details of the bill to the 
committees of the House and Senate, 
and, if need be, lobby the bill through* 
“And Dr* (Samuel) Barrows of 
prison -reform fame must come from 
New York to help inaugurate the penal 
system for the new state, that it might 
start right in the treatment of its crimi- 
nals, and one hears the members of the 
Farmers’ 1 Jnion in the legislature talk- 
ing glibly about the indeterminate 


sentence and the court of rehabilita- 
tion. 

"And Dr. Alexander Johnson of the 
National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections, must come from Philadel- 
phia to lay out a plan for the care and 
treatment of the feeble-minded* 

“And Mr. Hastings II. Hurt came 
from Chicago as the authority on homes 
for orphan children* 

And nobody that was sent for re- 
fused to come. 

“The politicians,” marveled Mc- 
Kelway, “come and go through the 
state offices and call on the governor 
and the lieutenant-governor and the 
speaker* But they make a mistake 
when they do not stop to shake hands 
with Kate, if they want something 
done that is worth while* And through 
her little office on the top floor there 
pours a steady stream of people all day 
long... 

“Now a delegation of miners come 
to look at the mine-inspection bill, and 
to be assured by Kate that it was all 
right, and that Pete, the mine inspec- 
tor was straight. Now a committee of 
laundry girls who complain of their long 
hours. And Kate sends some of them 
on to visit their senator or representa- 
tive before they return home * * * 

“She knows the game and plays it 
well, and it is for humanity that she is 
playing it* Oklahoma is making history 


lor itself, perhaps in some respects for 
the nation. Some enthusiasts go so far 
as to say that it is the new birthplace of 
democracy* Already some of its ideas 
arc spreading to the border states* But 
the one who sits on the throne of influ- 
ence and power at this history-making 
time is a woman,” McKelway ob- 
served, 

“And everybody calls her Kate*” 

Kate watched her own antics dur- 
ing that epoch with a sense of almost 
childlike wonder. “How small a hand,” 
she wrote, “can wield the destiny of a 
state when it is following its noblest 
impulses, under the leadership of 
God.” 

“My name is Kate. Kate Barnard. A 
motherless little girl who has suffered 
the lack of affection in a hard, cold 
world until i t has s u n k i n to h e r sou I till 
her whole heart yearns to save other 

girls and boys from the same hard fate.” 

Others saw her differently* The 
editor of the Guthrie Republican State 
Capital newspaper screamed it in his 
columns: “This little 96-pound bundle 
of nerves has frightened the politicians 
of the territories because of her great 
influence with the union labor party. 
She probably controls more (Constitu- 
tional) convention votes than any man 
of either party.” 

Kate Barnard outpolled every Okla- 
homa governor with whom she shared 
the ballot* She whipped Bill Murray in 
two major floor fights in his own I louse 
of Representatives, Conventional 
women of her time considered her a 
dreadful woman who called working 
men by their first names* 

Governor George W* P. 1 hint of Ari- 
zona said, “It was as if a new Joan of Are 
had come to us as the old Joan came to 
the court of the king of France, only the 
call to battle which we heard marshaled 
us against ourselves — indifferent, for- 
getful, vacillating, selfish and igno- 
rant*” 

“An angel of mercy," mumbles old 
Stump Ashby, his breath heavy with 
the smell of illegal whiskey, pushing to 
his feet on the floor of the first Okla- 
homa Legislature* Raising his 
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face and pointing with a bony old hand 
that trembled only slightly to Kate in 
the gallery. 1 le bade the members to 
behold Kate, the Good Angel of Okla- 
homa. 

But angels can fall from favor, too. 

So it happened with Kate. In a fight 
for the orphaned children of Okla- 
homa's Indians. Oklahoma's Indians 
had been forced to give up traditional 
tribal ownership of lands and accept it 
individually. Dishonest whites rushed 
to take advantage of the Indians 1 unfa- 
miliarity with land laws. 

‘1 heard of three 'wild' children in 
the woods near one of our cities," Kate 
would later recall “On investigating, I 
found three little children sleeping in 
the hollow of an old tree, drinking from 
a nearby stream and eating at neigh- 
boring farm houses. Their hair was so 
matted that we had to cut it from their 
heads. No one knew to whom they 
belonged, and after six weeks inquiry, 
my attorney located their 'guardian. 1 
He had been charging exorbitant 
prices for their schooling, and other ex- 
penses, yet he himself did not know 
where the children were. Their guard- 
ian had 51 other children under his 
protecting care. We found rhese chil- 
dren had valuable estates in the Glen 
Pool oilfield, but their parents were 
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Kate's fight for Indian orphans was political 
suicide and her undoing. She wrote. " There is 
no Cod . Chaos rules the universe . " 


dead and they had been permitted to 
live outdoors like animals.” 

“This opened our eyes. Later we 
found scores of little Indian children in 
the State Orphans Home. Upon in- 
quiry we found chat these, too, had 


stake and the success of the plot means 
misery and poverty for 10,000 Indian 
mothers and unborn babes of coming 
generations , . , 

“I would rather die,” she said, "than 
lose this Indian tight.” 
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The politicians come and go 
through the state offices and call on the 
governor ... but they make a mistake if 
they do not stop to shake hands with 
Kate, if they want something done 
that is worthwhile. 
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been robbed of their estates. We insti- 
tuted proceedings under the law . . 

She met strong resistance. She 
charged a conspiracy to rob Indians 
extended from Oklahoma to W ashing- 
ton. In 1913, the Oklahoma legislature 
shut off appropriations for her work. 
Visitors came from the Fast to sec what 
had happened to her. One was Warren 
K. Moorehead, a member of the Board 
of Indian Commissioners. "Where?" he 
asked, “arc all these big men of the 
West? The fellows of the big and cou- 
rageous hearts? The men we read about 
so much. Where are all these big men 
and why arc they not supporting this 
woman in her heroic fight?” 

ICastcrners donated money to fi- 
nance her office. She resigned to tight 
free of political restraints. “ The De- 
partment of Charities of Oklahoma has 
been wrecked,” wrote Kate. “'This is 
only one step in a cold-blooded plot 
which involves millions in money and 
land and threatens the future of a 
race — a plot wherein smooth but deter- 
mined exploiters have laid their plans 
to grab the vast coal fields now belong- 
ing to the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Indian Nations, and the multiplied 
millions in nil and gas lands now be- 
longing to the Chickasaw s, ( Irccks and 
Cherokees. Two hundred million is a 
low estimate of the money prize at 


And she did. 

In her middle fifties, sitting up in a 
bathtub in a hotel in downtown Okla- 
homa City on a Sunday in February 
1930, trying desperately to write the 
story of how it really was in the birth- 
ing of the nation's most unusual state — 
nen how men would feel compelled to 
say it was. 1 low ir was that that dream 
had been let to die. 

“A wonderful dream which put 
wings to the feet ■ love in the heart : and 
a song in the soul ... a dream for which 
men went hungry and bootless and 
slept in haystacks and corn fields that 
for their children ... it might come 
true.” 

“If I had been fighting for corpora- 
tions or big interests, I could have one 
of the biggest lobbies in the state. But 
the insane cannot leave their cells to 
tell the world what l have done* The 
deaf and dumb and blind and helpless 
orphans whom I have aided cannot 
come to my assistance ...” 

Kate Barnard is buried beside her 
father in Oklahoma City's Fairlawn 
Cemetery. jjjj 


Ralph . Marsh, a freelance writer based 
in Heave tier, is writing a booh on Kate 
Barnard \ with Norman researcher J nice 


Short. 
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Centennial Party Pies 


hey called it the biggest horse 
race ever, and to celebrate cen- 
tral Oklahoma threw the biggest 
birthday party. 

With bells ringing, 
cannons firing and 
wagons rolling, a cake 
that fed 1 0,000 was 
cut (with fishing line), 
speeches and toasts 
were made, ancestors 
were remembered 
and a galaxy of bal- 
loons floated away. 

There were parades 
and fireworks enough 
to furnish a Fourth of 

July. 

And if the spirit of 
the original 1889 Land 
Run was competitive, 
the trademark of the 
1 989 Centennial of 
the Land Run was cooperation. (Okla- 
homa City held its blow-out parade a 
day early so Guthrie could shine on 
T 89er Day.) 

Kingfisher, Stillwater, Norman, El 
Reno and a host of other Oklahoma 
towns celebrated for weeks before and 
after '89er Day w ith ice cream socials, 
rodeos, hoedowns, balls, even a brush 
arbor service. 

In Boise City, youngsters, in boots 
and bonnets, broke from class to stake 
their claims on a parched piece of 
schoolyard, in a mock run. In El Reno, 
at historic Fort Reno, history buffs reen- 
acted an orthodox Land Run. Military 
and civilian encampments were erected 



Again tn *89: a sense of expectancy mid 
excitement . , mid of history /icing made. 


where, beyond a certain point, nothing 
modern was allowed, not zippers, not 
even metal buttons. Settlers cooked 
over fires, the cavalry 
practiced precision 
drills and ersatz territo- 
rial marshals booted out 
So oners. 

And in Guthrie, the 
place to be during the 
1889 Land Run, the 

population once again 

swelled on April 22, 
growing in 1989 from a 
Victorian hamlet of 
13,000 to a city of 
75,000. Television 
cables crisscrossed Divi- 
sion Street and a televi- 
sion satellite glanced off 
the Harrison House, 
beamed to the Liberty 
Bank in Oklahoma City 
carrying pictures of the celebration 
across the nation. “It was the story of the 
day,” says Jane Thomas, director of the 
Guthrie Chamber of Commerce. On 
April 23, the New York Times , the Hon- 
olulu Star and points in between carried 
the story, not in the travel section, ex- 
ulted Thomas, but as news. 

Thomas has a clippings file a foot 
thick, proof, in black and white, of the 
Centennial celebration’s success. What 
she most remembers, though, are sun- 
burned children asleep on their par- 
ents’ shoulders at the end of the day. 
“All those happy faces. 1 thought, ‘This 
is a great day/” 

— Barbara Palmer 
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Above, from left, Jim Hamilton, Whitey 
Mason and Phil Whetstone look authentically 
weary and suspicions. During the Run , the 
US. Cavalry was charged with guarding the 
borders. Photograph by Jack Hammett . 

Left, cannoneers signal the beginning of the 
Run at Heritage Days in El Revo. 

Photograph by Fred IV. Marvel. 
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Above, a Centennial wagon train at 
Guthrie's 'B9er Day parade. The 
wagons rolled out of Caldwell, Kansas, 
where David Payne began the Boomer 
movement ♦ Photograph by David 
Fitzgerald \ 
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bar left, a SO -by- 76 foot American flag 
billows in front of tki Outline Carnegie 
Library. Right, the 1989 Run in 
Guthrie. Photographs by Fred W. 
Matvei 
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Above, Oklahoma City's Sooner 
parade featured balloons, floats, bands 
and miles of spectators. Photograph by 
Fred IV. Marvel, left, Oklahoma 
City V fireworks display illuminated the 
Festival of the Arts. Photograph by 
David Fitzgerald. 
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The spectacular opening ceremonies of 
the Olympic Festival 1 89 at Ovsen 
Field in Norman. Photograph hy Fred 
W. Marvel. 
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Gifts to Capture the Sooner Spirit 



Original Design 
Sweatshirts, Available 
Only From OKIAHOMA 
TODAY! 

Always 'lops" for the season, our 
original sweatshirts are popular with men 
and women of all ages. Both shirts are 
originals from artists Ann Labay and 
Kathleen Blake, designed exclusively for 
OKLAHOMA TODAY. The ladies 
Scisssortail (left) is a colorful all- 
Oklahoma design. The Sailboat (right) 
highlights Oklahoma's abundant water 
recreation, and is perfect for all sailors 
and landlovers on your gift list. Both 
Scissortail and Sailboat are 50% 
polyester/50% cotton in sizes M, L, or XL. 
Only $18.95 each plus $1.50 shipping. 


A Gift To Be ▲ 
Treasured. 

This revised edition of 
David Fitzgerald’s 
OKLAHOMA is filled with 
over 100 stunning color 
photographs, showcasing 
every corner of the state. 
Oversized 10” x 13 1/2” 
hardback edition, only 
$32.50 each plus $1 .75 
shipping. 


Give A Whole Year ► 
For Christmas. 

OKLAHOMA TODAYS 1990 Scenic 
Wall Calendar is bigger and more 

beautiful than ever. Breathtaking color 
photography, quotes from Oklahoma 
writers and listings of top events and 
festivals highlight this year's 1 2" x 9" 
edition. Only $6.95 each plus $1 
shipping. 

HOLIDAY SPECIAL: One 
calendar and one gift subscrip- 
tion to OKLAHOMA TODAY, 
only $16.95 plus $1 shipping. 


S anta never had it so easy! OKLAHOMA TODAY 
has selected these special gift items for their beauty, 
originality and quality. They're perfect for family and 
friends... place your holiday gift order today! 


OKLAHOMA 









Puzzled? 

Here’s A Unique Gift Idea. 

This 100-piece Oklahoma Map Puzzle 
is a fun and educational gift for children, 
grandchildren or anyone who enjoys the 
challenge of a puzzle. Measuring 13" x 
20". the puzzle features details such as 
rivers, lakes, historical trivia and state 
symbols. Only $9.95 plus $2 shipping. 


This Gift Arrives 
Six Times A Year! ► 

Family and friends will love a 
gift subscription to OKLA- 
HOMA TODAY , the award- 
winning magazine of the 
Sooner State. Beautiful 
color photography and 
fascinating features, six times a 
year. We’ll send a special announce- 
ment to the recipient in your name. 

First gift subscription $12, all others $10 
each (outside U.S., add $4 per year, 

$10 airmail.) 


Boundless Beauty! A 

Oklahoma’s boundless beauty... 
bound! Limited editions of hard- 
bound sets of OKLAHOMA TODAY 
featuring the 1989 Centennial 
Series. Prior years also available. 
Off-white cloth with brown lettering. 
Only $29.50 each plus $3 shipping. 


Fly The Flag ► 
In 1990. 


In 100% nylon, the 3’ x 5’ 
Oklahoma State flag is $37.50 
plus $1 .50 shipping. The 
popular 4" x 6" desk flag is only 
$2.95 plus .50 shipping. 


Send orders to: 


Oklahoma TODAY , P.O. Box 53384 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 73152 

Subscriptions or Items 

Quantity 

Price 

Shipping 

Total 








Name (Please Print) 






Address 






(ary. Scare Zip 






\lerhod of payment (Please Check) 

□ Check □ Monev Order □ MastcKIard □ VISA 









1 Ile 

m Total 
ng Total 
Total 


Card r.\p. Date 

To order by plume, call toll free 
1-800-652-6552 
K a. in. to 5 pan. Mon - Fri. 
or call (405) 521-2496 

Shippii 

Signature 



( jrd Number 






A VISIT WITH ST. NICK 



By Burn is Argo Photographs by Jim Argo 



Tom Brittain, 
shown with the 
tip o f h is Santa 
Claus iceberg of 
a collection. 


I t’s no quick slide down the chim- 
ney, leave the present* and back to 
the sleigh when Santa Claus pays 
his annual visit to the home of Torn 
Brittain and Luke Crum, 

A “Sanraphile” {a collector of Santa 
Claus figures), Brittain each winter fills 
every available space lie can clear in his 
Oklahoma City home with Santa fig- 
ures of all sizes, shapes, colors and 
costumes, “We start putting things 
away about the first of November to get 
ready,” says Brittain who even packs 
away pictures to make room for framed 


likenesses of the jolly gent printed on 
magazine covers, stitched in needle- 
work and painted on canvas or ceramic. 

Then out from storage, from every 
corner of the house and garage, come 
boxes and boxes of carefully wrapped 
Santas, Sc. Nicholases, Kris Kringles, 
Pere Noels, Belsmcklcs and f ather 
Christmases ... nearly 1,000 of them 
from the smallest — 1/2 inch — to the 
tallest— 3 feet. 

What surprises many visitors is the 
number of figures dressed in colors 
other than red. Santas dressed in blue, 


or at least in blue pants with red coat, 
were common at the turn of the cen- 
tury', And Brittain has figures dad in 
white, blue, brown, black, green and 
purple. Some are dressed in long robes, 
others have long coats pulled over 
breeches. Some are fat; some are gaunt; 
some arc happy; some are glowering. 
The cot lection includes Santa in all his 
incarnations. “The jolly, fat Santa in 
red we know today is a fairly recent 
adaptation,” says Brittain, “Actually, 
the Santas we most often think of are 
the ones drawn by Thomas Nast in the 
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1860s and the ones in the Coca-Cola 
ads from the 1930s/ 1 

The Nast Santa was drawn from the 
description of Santa Claus given in 
Clement C. Moore's 1822 poem, Li A 
Visit From St. Nicholas,” more popu- 
larly known today as “The Night Be- 
fore Christmas/ 1 The “chubby and 
plump ... right jolly old df 1 with the 
twinkling eyes, rosy checks and "nose 
like a cherry 1 ' was further updated by 
Hadden Sundblom in the series of 
Santas he drew for the soft drink com- 
pany. 

Santa Claus had his earliest begin- 
nings in Asia Minor during the fourth 
century as Nicholas of Myra, the 
youngest and one of the kindest bish- 
ops in the history of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, a man known for his many 
benevolent acts on behalf of children. 
During the Middle Ages this man be- 
came the patron saint of schoolboys 
who celebrated his feast day, Decem- 
ber 6. The custom finally died out in 
most countries but Nicholas remained 
the favorite saint of children. In Bel- 
gium and The Netherlands his feast 
day is still celebrated and children in 
those countries can expect to find gifts 
in their wooden shoes on the morning 
of December 6. 

The Dutch adaptation of St. Nicho- 
las, called Sinterklass, was brought to 
America by the Dutch in the 1600s. 
One source says the name Santa Claus 
comes from the English-speaking chil- 
dren in New Amsterdam (New York) 
who excitedly tried to pronounce the 
Dutch name of the saint, San Nicho- 
las — and it came out San tv Claus. 

The Reformation banished St, 
Nicholas with his long bishop’s robes 
and hat from many countries, but he 
was replaced with a more secular figure 
called by various names: Father Christ- 
mas in England and Fere Noel in 
France, The gift-giving visit was 
moved to Christmas Eve. 

Tom Brittain has Santa figures from 
22 different countries. He says the one 
m os t d i ffi cult to get c o in c s fro m Rus- 
sia, a Grandfather Frost dressed in 
white from head to toe. "It took four 


years to get one, and we tried every- 
thing, Some friends who crossed Rus- 
sia on a train even tried for us, getting 
off the train every time it stopped to 
dash around town looking and asking 
for one to buy/ 1 says Brittain. 


Later another friend walked into a 



Many foreign Santa Claus figures an modest 
and svelte* and some are even grin cites. 


shop in Sitka, Alaska, (which was 
settled by Russians) and there was a 
Grandfather Frost. "He really isn't 
exactly what a typical one in Russia is 
like, but he is close and 1 was certainly 
glad to get him,” says Brittain. 

The collector doesn't exactly know 
how the Santa collection happened. He 
does remember he bought a Santa for 
50 cents about 20 year ago and then he 
found two or three more and then, he 
says, "like Topsy, it just grew.” 

Folks now bring and mail him San- 
tas and items shaped like Santa or with 
Santa on them from all over the world. 
A few have come from people who 
cherish a Santa from childhood and 
who know it will be cared for by Brit- 
tain and not discarded or sold for a few 
cents at a garage sale at some later date. 

It has become a tradition for people 
who know about the collection to visit 
it each year and to bring friends to look, 
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too. Because of the number of repeat 
visitors each year, Brittain, with Crum's 
help, tries to vary' the way his collection 
is displayed, and, of course, there are 
always new additions to sec. Most 
years there is also an official collection 
count by a friend. Last year an unoffi- 
cial tally put the collection at around 
750. By August of this year the collec- 
tion topped 1 ,000, and boxes and pack- 
ages have been arriving on a regular 
basis ever since. 

Because they have found many 
people arc too busy to visit the collec- 
tion until after the bustle of the holi- 
days, the two men leave the Santas out 
until about January 19, After that, the 
figures go back in their boxes, except 
for one needlework picture of Mr, 
Claus that hangs on a wall of the living 
room. One year, Brittain did decide to 
leave everything up all year — the tree 
decorated with Santa ornaments, the 
chocolate, cookie, cake and ice cream 
molds, the dishes in the kitchen, the 
puppets, pillows, tiles, tea pots, candy 
containers, candles, banks, music 
boxes, incense burners, toys and Santa 
figurines — even his bowling pin Santa. 

“We have had a standing Friday 
night bridge game with a group of 
friends for years and by about July they 
we re groa n i ng every ti m e the y wa Iked 
in the house,” says Crum. 

"I guess it was all a bit much,” wist- 
fully agrees Brittain, not looking in the 
least convinced. m 


Jim and Bunds Argo are based in 
Edmond . 



The Santa Claus collection is open to 
the public and may he visited by 
appointment. For more information ^ call 
Brittain or Crum at (405) 842-0086. 
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What's Cookin 7 

Six chefs go home for Christmas 

By Barbara Palmer Photographs by Christopher Weeks 


“W — ^ or people who love to cook 

m J or love to eat, the holiday 
K T season and food are deeply 
. M . . twined. But professional 

cooks watch the season approach like 
long-distance runners contemplating a 
marathon or like accountants eyeing 
April 15. 

During November and December, 
their pace, usually hectic, heats up. 
Days begin early and end late, seven- 
day work weeks blur the calendar. With 
catering, cooking classes and charity 
events shoehorned into their sched- 
ules, the normally fast-lane life of a chef 
becomes an Autobahn. 

Many chefs don't cook at home at 
all during the holidays, because they're 
not home. And when they are, they 
cook without their staffs, says Norma 
YanDommclen, executive chef at the 
Polo Grill in Tulsa. 

“Plus, who does the dishes?" 

Chefs like VanDommelen rely 
heavily on classic French training and 
incorporate local products into their 
menus: Oklahoma blackberries, pond- 
raised catfish, homegrown herbs, pe- 
cans, Porter peaches, sand plums, rab- 
bits, quail. 

But when it comes time to cook for 
themselves at Christmas, they reach 
back to their childhoods. 

For two Christmases, VanDomme- 
len has been meaning to make her 
French-Canadian great-grandmother's 
meat pie. “After I’ve got everyone else 
fed. I'm too tired," she says. 


“But this is the year." 

At Tulsa’s Polo Grill VanDomme- 
len dazzles customers with her trendy 
offerings — grilled pizza with bacon, ol- 
ive oil and fennel; tarragon crab salad; 
cucumber soup cooled with yogurt — 
but her customers also rely on her to 
supply them with lasagne and baked 
fudge and frozen chocolate pecan pie. 

VanDommelen fields at least 15 
requests a week for a dish that aptly 
illustrates her culinary personality. Her 
tomato soup is rich with cream, redo- 
lent with leeks and garlic, spiked with 
gin, a simple dish lavishly created. Af- 
ter cooking all week, “people think I'm 
crazy, but I go home on the weekends 
and bake." 

VanDommelen learned to love to 
cook from her father in Vermont and 
has always collected cookbooks. But 
until nine years ago, VanDommelen, 
who's worked since she was a teenager 
in the restaurant field in the northeast 
and in Florida, had worked in every 
area of the business except in the 
kitchen. 

She moved to Tulsa a decade ago as 
the controller of a corporation that 
managed restaurants. It was in that job 
that she met her future husband. Chef 
Robert VanDommelen. The pair mar- 
ried and with a partner, opened a res- 
taurant in Tulsa. Then Robert taught 
Norma how to cook. 

“As a newlywed, it was very stress- 
ful," she says. “I thought he was being 
so demanding. Looking back now, of 


course, I understand." 

Even though Norma loved life in the 
kitchen, when their restaurant closed 
after almost five years, Norma went 
back to work at a desk. She lasted 10 
weeks. “1 got so bored I had to get back 
to the kitchen." 

There was drama and unique satis- 
factions to life in a professional kitchen, 
the strong peaks and stress levels. She 
missed the adrenaline rush that comes 
from juggling disasters while present- 
ing a perfect picture to her audience. 
Cooks don't show, purveyors don't 
deliver, dishwashers disappear, but 
still, she says, “the show goes on." 

VanDommelen also missed the 
immediate gratification of seeing her 
work relished. “The positive feedback 
from guests is what makes it all worth- 
while." 

“Good food is right up there with 
...sex. Anyone who's honest about food 
will say that." 

The four-and-a-half years she 
worked under her husband's tutelage 
gave her as complete a training in clas- 
sical French cooking technique as she 
could wish for, she says. But the hus- 
band-and-wife team don't cook to- 
gether much anymore. “YVe may ac- 
cept a helping hand, but we're too used 
to being in charge," she says. “Too 
many cooks do spoil the broth." 

For an authentic re-creation, the 
following pie should be served after 
mass on Christmas Eve, with sour pick- 
les and slices of sharp eheddar cheese. 
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MEAT PIE 

3 pounds fresh, ground lean 
pork 

2 targe onions, thinly sliced 
(about 2 cups) 

6 medium potatoes, finely 
diced (about 6 cups) 

2 cups water 
2 teaspoons salt 
1 1/2 teaspoons sage 
1/2 teaspoon cinnamon 
1/2 teaspoon cloves 
Flaky pie crust, 
enough for 2 
9 1/2 inch 2- 
crust pies. 


fi^The person I had the hardest 
time convincing I could do 
this was myself. J 3 

—Norma VanDommelen 


Bring the water to 
a boil, add pork, po- 
tatoes and onions, 
and simmer for 
one hour. Pour 
off liquid and 
excess fat, re 
serving 1 cup 
liquid. 

Return the 
liquid to the 
meat and 
vegetable 
mixture and 
add seasonings. Mix 
well and allow to cool. Divide 
the mixture between two pastry- 
lined pie plates. Cover with top 
crust, flute and seal. Cut vents in 
the top crust and bake at 400 de- 
grees for 30 minutes. 


T* n Holland, Robert Van Demme- 
m len says eooly, gastronomically 
m speaking, every day is a holiday, 
Good food is a tradition year- 
round. 

VanDommelen is an unrecon- 
structed European chef. Twenty years 
in the United States have dimmed, but 
not extinguished his Dutch accent, and 
he travels his kitchen in clogs. First 
trained in classical French cooking and 


the res- 
taurant business 
in his native Holland, Van- 
Do m me len came to the U.S. by 
way of Canada, 

“I must love to cook. Why else 
would I be doing it?” The hours arc 
long and the pay, at least at first, is 
lousy. For VanDommelen “the money 
is not important. I’m not a person who 
does things for money , 11 

Chefs at hotel chains sometimes 
must apply assembly line techniques, 
he says. At the Hotel Phillips in 
Bartlesville, VanDommelen has found 
a place that makes him think of home. 
Like in small European hotels, no 
detail at the Hotel Phillips is over- 
looked. Water glasses arc crystal, pil- 


lows arc provided 

in both feather and foam, closets are 
lighted and supplied with shoe polish- 
ing machines, newspapers are deliv- 
ered tw ice a day. 

VanDommelen is in charge of the 
hotel’s entire food service, from its 
impeccable room-service trays, (a 
simple poached egg breakfast is served 
with Irish linen napkins and wild bram- 
ble berry preserves) to dinner at the 
Georgian Room, capped with steamed 
rolled towels, Cuban cigars and French 
chocolates. 
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FROZEN CHAMBGRD, 
WHITE CHOCOLATE AND 
ALMOND PIE 

Crust 

2 1/2 cups chopped 
blanched 
almonds 
1/2 lb. unsalted 
butter 

11/2 cups granu- 
lated 
sugar. 

Blend, press in 
bottom of a 9-inch 
flan pan and 
freeze for ap- 
proximately 
one-half hour. 


fi* Tin not an artist. If I were 

an artist, I would be an artist. 5 5 

—Robert VanDommelen 


Filling 

10 ounces white chocolate 
4 ounces raspberry liqueur 
8 eggs 

1 cup chocolate chips, slightly 
chopped 

1 1/2 cups heavy cream, 
whipped but not to peak. 

Melt white chocolate. Add eggs 
and liqueur. Fold in whipping cream 
and chocolate chips. Pour in mold 
and freeze. 


hef Rene Jungo's colleagues 
m r m i n ee s h a 1 1 ots, b u t n i >t wo rd s . 
■ j “They ask me, 4 Why the 
hell do you work in Okla- 
homa?” 

“And [tell them,” says the Swiss 
chef in an accent smooth as butter tof- 


Dining at the 
Georgian Room is like taking a one- 
and-one-half-hour cruise; no taste bud 
is left unstimulated, no creature com- 
fort unsupplied. Tomato and parsley 
butters are piped into the shape of a 
tulip and leaf to accompany bread - 
sticks; the house salad is crunchy, 
sweet, spicy, rangy and creamy. En- 
trees arc exquisitely sauteed, broiled, 
grilled or fried, served with lobster and 
plum sauces, fritters and tempura. 
Many guests simply come to the res- 
taurant a n d sc n d w o r d to Va nDom m e- 
len: “Surprise me.” 


VanDommelen 
is modest when talking 
about his cooking, when pressed, 
though, admits that there is a quality 
a good chef must possess, “I call it 
it.”' he says. “And 1 have it." 

Mis leisure time is spent fishing on 
Lake Keystone where he doesn't catch 
many fish, he says. “1 didn't like Okla- 
homa very much until I found out 
about the lakes.” When both he and 
N or m a are off work , they a re likely to 
spend the day outdoors and come 
home and order pizza. 

Robert VanDommelen is a popular 
chef in northeastern Oklahoma, but not 
a public one. “I’m no salesman,” he 
says. He once built a gingerbread vil- 
lage in Tulsa and a local television sta- 
tion sent a reporter to interview him. 


Under the hot lights, VanDommelen 
froze, M could hardly say a word." 

VanDommelen doesn’t communi- 
cate with his customers with banter, 
but with food. When he overheard a 
customer sorrowing over the closing of 
an ice cream shop in Tulsa where he 
indulged in raspberry-liqueur and 
chocolate-chip ice cream, VanDom- 
melen created this recipe as a birth- 
day surprise. 
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About the stereotype of 
the temperamental chef, 

£ fi I pray to God it goes away. ? 5 

— Rene Jungo 


MOLDED GINGER 
COOKIES 
3/4 cup shortening 
1 cup sugar 
1 egg 

4 tablespoons dark 
molasses 

2 teaspoons baking soda 
2 cups flour 
1/2 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon ground ginger 
1 teaspoon ground cloves 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 

Cream shortening and sugar, add 
egg and molasses. Sift the soda, 
flour, salt and spices. Add the dry in- 


closed now, “was not cheap,” he says 
wistfully. 

1 1 is background, thoroughly Conti- 
nental, has made him a staunchly clas- 
sical French cook. Stubbornly so, 
“When someone criticizes me, I look 
in the mirror and ask myself, ‘Are they 
right? 1 ” he says, “But if I change, I 
lower my standards.” 

His stubbornness is good, he says. 
“And bad.” His high standards may 
have checkmated him at the Chalet. 

But Jungo seems to have found 
what many other chefs do not have: a 
life outside of cooking. He takes classes 
at Okmulgee Tech in computers and 
small-engine repair and, from another 
chef on the faculty, in pastry-making. 
He has time to eat with his family. (His 
wife Stephanie, a stockbroker, is a tre- 
mendous cook. He says, “1 make 
stock; she sells it,”) Last 
summer, he even 
grew a little 
garden. 

At Christmas 
though, Rene’s 
catering business 
is at its peak and 
his kitchen is in 
high gear. This rec- 
ipe for ginger cookies 
is from his Sw iss child- 
hood, where Santa 
came bearing gifts, not 
in an airborne sleigh, but 
on a donkey. 


fee, “We’ve got everything here! Pe- 
cans, peaches, okra, fresh vegetables, 
fresh herbs!” 

But, ask his friends, why does he 
teach culinary arts at Oklahoma State 
University Tech in Okmulgee? 
Doesn’t it get repetitious? Doesn’t he 
get bored? 

“Why do I like this?” Rene asks, 
rhetorically. “1 tell you. Here 1 can do 
the work absolutely meticulously, 
without all the hear and pressure.” In 
a commercial kitchen, “maybe you can 
do something from J to X. Here, it is A, 

all the 


w ay to Z.” 

To be a chef, he tells students, you 
must love what you are doing, “'['he 
minute you aren’t loving it, you should 
quit.” 

jungo was born in Switzerland, the 
son of a chef. He was trained in classi- 
cal French cooking, apprenticed under 
a famous Swiss chef, Jungo has worked 
in restaurants in Virginia and Miami, 
and also on European shipping lines. 
After coming to T uisa, he worked as a 
chef for the Doubletree Hotel and op- 
erated a Tulsa restaurant — The Cha- 
let — for four years. The rapid growth 
of both fine restaurants and hotels in 
'Tulsa w r as blindsided by a con- 
tracting economy. 'The 
Chalet, 
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gradients and beat two minutes, until 
the soft ingredients absorb the dry. 
Wrap in plastic and chill, preferably 
overnight. 

With about an ounce of the chilled 
dough (a ball a little bigger than a 
walnut) form desired shape and roll 
in granulated sugar. Place on a 
greased cookie sheet, about two 
inches apart, and bake in a preheated 
375 degree oven for 12 to 15 min- 
utes. The cookies should have a 
brown, chocolaty look. The cookie 
dough can also be baked in molds, 
says Rene. Traditionally it is made 
in Switzerland in the shape of St. 
Nicholas, glazed and decorated with 
sugar candies. 

W r hen John “J.R.” Reese 
was first offered a job 
working at the Gourmet 
Restaurant in Ardmore, he 
got out a map and found Ardmore, saw 
that it was at least a h undred miles from 
Dallas or Oklahoma City and stayed 
put. 

It took the owner of the Gourmet 
Restaurant two more years to cajole 
Reese into leaving his Atlanta -based 
catering business and moving to Okla- 
homa. 

Reese was born in Louisiana (his 
granddaddy was a Cajun) and moved 
to Georgia when lie was very young. 
I le started his cooking career 25 years 
ago, “but that’s not counting standing 
on a carton working in my daddy’s 
diner.” 

Reese’s culinary heritage jibes per- 
fectly with the diners at the Dakotas 
Restaurant in Ardmore, and the Dako- 
tas menu couches all the requisite 
Southern bases: prime rib, chicken 
fried steak, deep-fried catfish and 
shrimp. 

His nightly blackboard specials, 
though, are more unexpected. There 
he brings out his family’s prized Cajun 
recipes like “dishwater” gumbo, (so 
called because Reese starts with a dark 


roux) and Santa Fe-style chicken, 
served with red and yellow peppers on 
fried tortilla strips. 

Being a chef requires a love for good 
food — -and hard work and long hours, 
says Reese. Still he likes to take rime 
to talk with his customers “one on one, 
bad out their likes and dislikes.” 
“When you’ve worked all day and 
then go out and get all the praise, you 
get this high. Thar’s your rest period 
right there.” 

The night before and on Thanks- 
giving Day, Reese donates his time 
cooking a charity dinner in Ardmore. 
On Christmas Day, he’ll be in Okla- 
homa City, cooking at the Red An- 
drews Christmas Dinner. 

If he were eating at home, he says, 
he might make this cake, as his grand- 
mother used to when he was young: 

JAPANESE FRUITCAKE 

1 cup margarine 

2 cups sugar 

3 1/2 cups sifted flour 

4 eggs 

1/4 teaspoon salt 

1 cup buttermilk 

2 teaspoons baking powder 
1/2 teaspoon soda 

1/2 teaspoon lemon flavoring 
1/2 teaspoon vanilla flavoring 

1 tablespoon butter flavoring 
Cream margarine and sugar. Add 

eggs one at a time. Sift baking pow- 
der. soda and salt with flour. Add flour 
mixture to sugar and butter mixture, 
alternating with buttermilk and flavor- 
ings. 

Pour batter in three 9-inch greased 
and floured cake pans. Mix together 
1/8 teaspoon cloves, 1 teaspoon 
nutmeg, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 1/8 
teaspoon allspice and add to batter 
in one pan. Bake in 350-degree oven 
25 to 30 minutes. 

Filling 

2 well-beaten eggs or 4 to 6 
beaten yolks. 

Juice of 4 lemons 
1/2 cup lemon zest 
2 cups sugar 


2 tablespoons butter 

Dash salt 

1/2 cup cornstarch dissolved in 1 

cup cold water. 

Combine all ingredients and cook 
over direct heat stirring constantly. 
Remove from heat and beat until thick 
enough to hold shape. Add 1/2 cup 
chopped pecans, 1/2 cup raisins, 1 
1/2 cup freshty grated coconut and 
mix. 

Stack cake with a yellow layer, 
spread filling, spice layer, filling, yel- 
low layer, filling. 

-gag; 

single stitched curltcued 
name “Chef I louston” on his 
chef whites identifies I lous- 
ton Muzio, like Cher, as a 
one-name-kind-of-guy. 

One of the most creative and per- 
sonable of Oklahoma’s chefs. Chef 
1 1 o uston has made the Grey stone res- 
taurant in Edmond a lodestar for Okla- 
homa haute amine. He aims to put us 
on the culinary map. 

One of the next trends in cooking, 
not in the Southwest, not the United 
States, “the w orld,” predicts Houston, 
is a style of cooking he and George 
Lamb, a w n e r o f t h e G re vs to n e w h e rc 
Houston is chef, have created and 
dubbed “Mexoma.” Mexoma, says 
Houston, is a method of modern 
French cooking tech niq ties applied to 
southwestern ingredients, with a nou- 
vclle presentation. 

For example. 

“ l ake a piece of red snapper, bathe 
it in a green chile, olive oil and cilantro 
marinade, grill and serve on a pool of 
cilantro- laced white sauce. Serve with 
crab chain pas made with blue corn tor- 
tillas,” 

“Or, possibly, a lemon-basil pasta 
primavera, using the same vegetables 
that go into salsa but without the to- 
matoes.” (Onion, black olives, cilantro, 
peppers arc the building blocks of salsa, 
supplies I louston.) 

His mind, he confesses, won't quit 
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percolating with ideas. 

Blue corn tortcllini with grilled veal 
chop and breast of duck, veal a la Mar- 
sala with ravioli in pcs to. Houston uses 
17 different varieties of fresh herbs, 
rabbit, seafood, fresh quail. 

Chef Houston has a glamorous and 
unexpected resume, including a 
stint as the executive chef at New 
York's Tavern on the Green and 
time spent at the famed Four 
Seasons. Me first cooked at age 
12 in his family's restaurant at 
Tappcn I liil in upstate New 
York (It was once Samuel 
Clement's su mmer home, 
and while his family owned 
it, “the best restaurant in 
the US."). 

1 Houston studied res- 
taurant management at 
Cornell for two years, 
left to do three tours of 
duty in Vietnam as a 
marine, then traded 
the military for a 
stay at a Swiss 
cooking school in 
Zurich, before ap- 
prenticing at the 
Cordon Bleu in Paris. 

Five years ago, Houston was oper- 
ating a restaurant in south Florida when 
he met his wife, Susie Marks Muzio. 
She was sunning; M uzio was docking 
his yacht, (His boat was “a little one. 
Her family's yacht was much bigger,") 
He followed Susie to Oklahoma. 

Since his arrival in Oklahoma, Hous- 
ton has made a name for himself, es- 
pecially in central Oklahoma* Kdmond 
matrons rave about the muffin recipes 
he's given them; Muzio gives cooking 
lessons at a Nichols Hills gourmet shop; 
there’s talk of a television program. 

Bill Fountain, I iouston's co-host on 
the program, “The Chefs Show," on 
Oklahoma City radio station KTOK, 
calls the chef “a big no-nonsense type 
guy, a proud man, very set in his ways. 
I le's a tough cookie, he'll snap at (call- 
ers) a little bit. But he's very caring 
about people and their likes and dis- 
likes." 


£ G I'm from the old school. 
I learned from the older 

generation. 5 3 

-J.R. Reese 


When Houston 
was 14, his father took him to a 
hunting lodge for the holidays, and a 
Chinese cook prepared roast goose for 
Christmas dinner* “It stuck in my 
mind," says Houston, and now it's a 
family tradition* 

CHEF HOUSTON'S 
ROAST GOOSE 
Stuffing 

14 to 18 pound goose. (Reserve 
the neck and giblets to make 
stock) 

12 slices stale, homemade-type 
white bread 

1 pound smoked sausage (such 
as fcie/basa) chopped 

1/2 cup unsalted butter 

2 cups 


chopped onion 

1 1/2 cups chopped celery 

2 large cloves garlic, minced 

2 tablespoons crumbled fresh 
rosemary 

1 cup thinly sliced scallions, in 
eluding green tops 
1/4 cup minced fresh parsley 
leaves, Salt and pepper 
to taste, include cayenne 
pepper in pepper mixture 
1 cup pine nuts 
1/2 cup fresh cranberries 
1 cup dry white wine 

3 cups stock 

Makn nnultrv stock with neck and 
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fit Fm a big fish in a small pond. 
Pll probably die here. 5 5 

—Houston Muzio 


pack the neck cavity loosely. Bake at 
425 degrees for 25 minutes. Reduce 
heat to 300, cook 2 hours and 30 to 
45 minutes more. Take juice render- 
ing from goose, strain and add to 
poultry stock before finishing gravy. 
Garnish with fresh sprigs of rosemary. 


To stuff a turkey, eliminate the pine 
nuts and rosemary and substitute 
pork sausage for the smoked sau- 
sage, Follow cooking times for turkey. 


giblets and 1 1/2 quart water. Float a 
slice of bread on top to soak up scum . 

Melt 1/2 cup flour and 1/2 pound 
butter together to make roux, let cook 
for hour. Use the roux as a thick- 
ening agent for gravy. 

To make stuffing, tear slices of 
bread onto cookie sheet and bake at 
325 degrees for TO to 20 minutes until 
pale golden. Cool. Put the bread into 
a zip-lock plastic bag and hit with a 
rolling pin to make coarse crumbs. 
Put crumbs into a large mixing bowl. 
In a cast-iron skillet cook sausage 
over medium heat, stir- 
ring until 


some of the fat is rendered and the 
sausage golden. Using a slotted 
spoon, transfer the sausage slices to 
the bread crumbs. Add butter to re- 
maining fat residue in skillet. Melt 
butter and add onions and celery. 
Cook mixture over low heat until 
vegetables have glazed. 

Add the garlic, rosemary, cranber- 
ries and pine nuts and stir for one 
minute. Add to bread-crumb mixture, 
with scallions, parsley, salt and pep- 
per. Add 3 cups poultry stock and the 
wine. Mix very, very well. Let stuff- 
ing cool completely. (Can be made 
in advance.) 

To roast goose, rinse, pat dry and 
season the cavities with salt and 
pepper. Stuff cavities 
making sure to 


-r y* urt Fleishfresser didn’t grow 
m/f up dreaming of sauteing 
green-lipped mussels or 
M m spontaneously whipping up a 
chanterelle and Champagne sauce. 
Instead, he spent his high school 
years in Yukon, the land of bis- 
cuits and gravy and 
blue- place specials. 
He met his culinary 
destiny in a college dor- 
mi ton 1 cafeteria. 

In 1979, Fleishfresser, 
frankly, wasn’t shining in 
class at Oklahoma State 
University, where he was 
studying engineering. But at 
his part-time cafeteria job, 
the possibilities of a career in 
cooking beckoned to him by 
way of a co- worker training to 
be a chef 

Fleishfrcsser’s sensibilities 
were tuned to working with his 
hands. His father had instilled in 
him an appreciation of food and din- 
ing. And he liked the spontaneity of 
the field as well as the immediate 
gratification of cooking. “I knew I 
could make my living at this if Fd go 
all out," he says. 

Fleishfresser began to read every- 
thing he could get his hands on about 
food and cot) king, including a Cuisine 
magazine story of Chef Banchet of Le 
Franca is, a top Chicago restaurant. 

Fleishfresser took a direct route to- 
wards his goal, up the highway from 
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Stillwater to Chicago, From his read- 
ing, he knew Handle t would be at work 
by mid -morning. At 10 one morning, 
he walked around to the back door of 
Le Francais and looked into the 
kitchen, “There he was, this French 
guy with a goatee, 1 walked up to him 
and I shook his hand and l said: 

*1 would like to be a great chef like 
y o u rse l f s o m eday. ’ 11 In M arch, 
Fleishfresser, the 29- 
vcar-old execu- 
tive chef at the 
Coach House, and 
co-owner of the 
Metro Grill in Okla- 
homa City and of the 
Momrachet in Tulsa, 
made a giant leap 
towards his goal: he was 
named one of the 10 most 
promising chefs in the na- 
tion at a cooking competi- 
tion held in Chicago at Le 
Vatel Club du Midwest, 

After his apprenticeship in 
Chicago with Banchet, where he 
worked 12 hours a day and earned 
just enough to live on, Flei- 
shfresser possessed what he calls his 
“French Connection.” The high 
regard of Banchet gave him valuable 
job references, not just in Chicago 
but across the United Stares. 

Because his wife’s parents live in 
Shawnee, he passed through Okla- 
homa often, and looked for a reason to 
move back. Two years ago, when he 
began to see “Take Pride in Okla- 
homa” bumper stickers, he decided it 
was time to return. “1 like living in 
Oklahoma,” he says. 

His cooking methods may be 
French, but he uses products like 
McLoud blackberries. The specials he 
creates each day trumpet Oklahoma 
products: Oklahoma peach souffle, 
quail on Oklahoma greens. 

He and his wife, Jayne, live on two- 
and-a-half acres near McLoud with 
their children, a horse and a goat, 1 1 is 
commute to Oklahoma City gives him 
the chance to shop at rural roadside pro- 
duce stands. “I buy great lettuce and 


^ CThis chef was talking away in 
French, and he looked over at 
me and said, 'Cowboy boots 1 . 3 3 
— Kurt Fleishfresser 


herbs and corn.” 

Though he has responsibilities at 
three restaurants, he reserves most 
mornings and all day Sunday to spend 
with his family. Jayne is a country cook, 
not French provincial country, but 
Oklahoma country— fried chicken, 
okra, black-eyed peas. Chicken fried 
steak, properly prepared, is hard to 
beat, her husband says. 


Fora cook who's fanati- 
cal about local ingredients, the 
chef s holiday favorite is not very Okla- 
homan, not even very American. After 
eating turkey and corn bread dressing 
on Christmas Day, the Fleishfressers 
Finish with this classic French choco- 
late log. 


BUCHE de NOEL 
Sponge Cake 

Paper, butter and flour a V2 
sheet pan or large cookie 
sheet with a rim, 

2 eggs 
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3 yolks 

11/4 cup sugar 

3/4 cup sifted cake flour 

5 egg whites. 

In a mixer, whip the 2 eggs, 3 yolks 
and the sugar until the mixture rib- 
bons. Whip the whites in another bowl 
until soft peaks form. Mix the yolk 
mixture with the whites and then fold 
in the flour, as fast, yet as gently as 
possible. Pour into the sheet pan and 
spread flat with a spatula. Bake at 400 
degrees until golden brown. Then 
cool on a rack 

Coffee Buttercream 

1 pound butter (unsalted) 
Meringue (recipe follows) 

2 tablespoons strong coffee or 
Espresso 

2 tablespoons coffee liqueur 

Whip butter in a mixer until it's very 
light in texture and color. Then whip 
meringue, coffee and coffee liqueur 
into the butter. 

Meringue 
5 egg whites 

2 1/2 ounces sifted powdered 
sugar 

2 1/2 ounces sugar 

On medium speed, whip whites to 
soft peaks, then gradually add all the 
granulated sugar, then fold in the 
powdered sugar. 

To assemble cake: Transfer the 
sponge cake to a clean, dry piece of 
parchment or wax paper. Brush the 
cake with a mixture of simple syrup 
and coffee liqueur. Spread a 1 /4-inch 
layer of the buttercream across the 
entire cake and then roll the cake 
jellyroll style. Cut about 2 inches off 
the end of the cake at an angle and 
stick it on the top of the roll with more 
buttercream, like a sawed off branch. 
Then cover the outside of the roll with 
the rest of the buttercream and deco- 
rate. ® 


Barbara Palmer is assistant editor for 
Oklahoma Today. Christopher Weeks is 
based in Tulsa. 



A Cook's 
Tour; 

The Coach House, 

Chef Kurt F/eishfresser* 6437 
Avondale* Nichols H ills, 

Oklahoma City , (405) 842- 
1000 . Open for dinner Monday 
through Saturday. Reservations, 

The round dining room in this 36- 
scat restaurant in Oklahoma City's 
most exclusive suburb is small and 
dubby, furnished with polished dark 
wood, English hunting prints and 
luxuriant linens and china; Chef Kurt 
Ftcisftfresser says his dad taught him 
that even though earing in fine 
restaurants can be expensive, it's 
worth it. He might have been talking 
about the Coach House. 

Flcishfresser is part owner of The 
Metro Wine Bar and Bistro, 6418 
N. Western, Oklahoma City , (405) 840- 
9463 and Montrechat, 34th and 
Peoria , Tulsa. 

The Polo Grill, Chef Nonna 
Van Dow m fieri, 2038 t lira Square, 

Tulsa T (918) 744-4280. Open for lunch 
and dinner* seven days a week and 
launch on Sunday . Reservations. 

It would be hard to find a diner 
who couldn't be pleased by some 
item on the extensive menu. Most 
regions are represented: French 
onion so up, B u ffa to eh ic kc n w i n gs, 
Cajun shrimp, Italian fcttuccine. 

New England navy bean soup, 
Oklahoma steaks. 

The Georgian Room, Hotel 
Phillips, Chef Robert XanDommelen , 821 
S, Johnstone , Bartlesville, (918) 336- 
5600, Open for dinner seven nights a 
week. Reservations. 

The good part about the small size 
of the Georgian Room is that it won’t 
ever become a factory, says the chef- 
The bad part is “we can't get 
everyone in,” 

The menu is mostly Continental, 
but occasionally Chef Van Pom melon 
cooks all Italian, Buffalo steaks are a 
frequent special. 

The State Rot >ni , Chef Rene Jttngo , 


OSV Technical School campus* 4th and 
Mission Road* Okmulgee* (918) 756- 
6211, No tesetvations* just line up. 

The campus cafeteria at OSU 
Tech, which functions as a lab for the 
school's culinary students, is a 
college student's dream. An elabo- 
rate salad bar is prepared each day 
and students (and the public) pay 
$3.50 for constantly revised menus 
such as Cajun blackened fish served 
with turned new potatoes, fresh 
applesauce and roast tenderloin. 
When lobster tails are on the menu, 
p rice s j u m p— to $3 .75. 

The Dakotas, Chef John Reese, 

2300 Crystlmmd Drive. Ardmore, 

(918) 226-7096. Open Monday to 
Saturday for dinner* from 5 p.m. to 10 
pan. Reservations* 

Don't mistake the Southwestern 
decor of The Dakotas for Tex-Mex, 
cautions the chef. The menu is 
typically Southern, with Cajun (not 
Creole) influences. Salads and 
pastries arc also specialties. 

The Grey stone. Chef Houston 
Mnzio* 1 North Sooner Road* Edmond* 
(405) 340-4400. Open seven days a 
week, for lunch and dinner. Reservations 
accepted. 

Even if you're the kind of person 
who secretly thinks you don't belong 
in a fancy restaurant, yon 11 feel 
comfortable at the Grey stone. Chef 
Houston Muzio is militant in his 
belief that everyone is entitled to 
fine dining and towards that end, 
offers a fixed price menu, served 
nightly from 5 p.m. to 6:30, An 
appetizer, salad, entree and dessert 
arc $10.95. (There's even a children's 
menu.) 
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V 

The Pheasant Hunt 

A Sporting Season In Game Bird Country 

By W.K. Stratton 



-m "Jr o way around it, the drive 
/% / to Boise City at the west 
/ %/ end of the Panhandle for a 
f weekend pheasant hunt is a 
long one, 327 miles from Oklahoma 
City, 394 miles from Tulsa, It takes 
over an hour to get there from the ad- 
jacent county seat, Guy mom At 10 
o'clock on a Friday night in December, 
after eight hours behind the wheel, one 
is reminded of just how big the starry 


sky appears to be up here on the high 
plains. The darkened flat land, only oc- 
casionally dotted by blue security 
lamps at the scattered farms, seems to 
run off into some black eternity. 

One welcomes the lights of the 
Townsman Motel. 

A room serves as a makeshift hospi- 
tality suite. Members of the hunting 
party begin to arrive, weary after driv- 
ing for so long and knowing only too 


well they will have to get up at 4:30 the 
next morning. But there are snacks and 
drinks and an endless string of jokes. 
One remembers that arguably the best 
thing about pheasant season in che 
Oklahoma Panhandle is the camarade- 
rie of the hunters. 

For years “down state” Oklahoma 
pheasant hunters have traveled to 
Kansas, Nebraska and South Dakota in 
pursuit of the tasty game bird imported 
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to the linked States over a century ago* 
But nowadays the Panhandle pheasant 
population has developed to a point 
where it rivals that of i rs northern 
neighbors, Mark Ax tell owner of the 
funeral home in Boise (it rhymes with 
“royce") City and a dedicated bird 
hunter, says Cimarron County’s 1988 
pheasant season was “as good as I’ve 
every seen ... 100 percent better” than 
that of his native Haskell County, 
Kansas, 

The hunters gather at 5 o’clock 
Saturday morning at a cafe on Main 
Street, Shooting time is two and a half 
hours away and there is mild grumbling 
about the need to rise this early. Eyes 
are swollen. Yawns are stifled. But 
coffee and orange juice, ham and eggs, 
pancakes and syrup, biscuits and gravy 
begin to bring everyone to life. Ax tell 
and other local hunters have made ar- 
rangements with farmers to allow the 
quest For pheasants to take place on 
their land. Introductions arc made, 
strategies discussed. The jokes start 
again. 

“Did you ever hear about prairie dog 
fishing?” someone asks, a smirk betray- 
ing the beginning of a just-pul I ing- 
your-leg tale. 

In the ease a line of orange slashes 
across the horizon as the hunters leave 
the cafe. Their breath creates bursts of 
steam in the 20-dcgree chill. Directions 
are given a final time in the gray light 
of the parking Iol Then the pickups 
and Blazers are loaded and the caravan 
heads toward the Boise City airport. 

The first area to be hunted is a 
meadow beyond the runway. “We’ll 
work our way to that draw over there,” 
Ax tell says, gesturing to rhe west, 

A visitor, a down stater, squints in 
that direction, 1 le knows what a draw 
is, a gully shallower than a ravine, but 
he can’t see anything resembling his 
concept of a draw. Everything looks 
flat. Shrugging, he takes his place in 
the line of shooters. Later he realizes 
that sensitivity to the contours of the 
land is a relative thing. What a down- 
stater perceives as simply flat ground 
reveals a myriad of distinctive features 


to the eyes of a Panhandle resident. 

An hour or so later, the hunters ar- 
rive at a large milo field. The knee- 
high grain plants have grown from 
broadcast seeds rather than seeds 
planted in rows, making this a tough if 
potentially rewarding patch of ground 
to hunt. There arc birds here. The 
arrival of the trucks spooks dozens of 
them. The sight of silhouetted birds 
disappearing in the sunrise elicits 
numerous optimistic comments. Three 
or four members of the hunting party 
drive to the other end of the field to act 
as blockers for pheasants attempting to 
escape. The rest of the hunters, about 
12 of them, form a line along a fence. 
The man at each end of the line high- 
steps several paces into the heavy cover 
before the others cut across the field 
toward the blockers. Bird dogs crash 
through the raspy dry leaves of the 
plants ahead of the men with shotguns. 

The air warms with the rising sun. 
Following a few swaths across the field, 
the hunters — some nearly panting — 
stop to strip insulated coveralls, heavy 
coats. The field is tackled again. More 
birds fall. When the field has been 
worked sufficiently, a local says to a 
visitor, "There were a lot of pheasants 
in there we never even saw. They can 
run under that kind of cover. We proba- 
bly almost stepped on some and never 
even realized it.” 

The hunters find more birds at a hay 
meadow several miles away. Then they 
hunt a patch of CRP grass. 

The Conservation Reserve Program 
has bolstered Oklahoma’s pheasant 
population, hunters agree. The pro- 
gram, put inro effect by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 
1986, provides farmers with financial 
incentives over a 10-year period to take 
land susceptible to erosion out of pro- 
duction. That acreage is then planted 
with native cover, several varieties of 
blues tern, buffalo, Indian, switch, sand 
love, gramma and wheat grasses. In 
Cimarron County, over 146,000 acres 
are enrolled in CRP, and the resulting 
grassland provides pheasants with 
cover for food, nesting and protection 


from predators. “CRP’s made a differ- 
ence,” says Axle 11. "And it’s going to 
make a bigger difference. The end 
result will be a better population of 
birds.” 

At noon the hunters retreat to Boise 
City’ and collapse in the ' Townsman’s 
restaurant. After hamburgers some 
return to the grain fields and CRP grass 
in an attempt to fulfill their limits. 
S at 1 1 rd ay e ve n i n g, s evera I o f t he 1 oca 1 s 
invite the visiting hunters to a pheas- 
ant dinner. Spirits remain high but no 
one argues with a suggestion to get to 
bed earlier tonight. The gathering 
Sunday morning at the cafe takes place 
an hour and a half later than it did the 
previous day. But that’s OK. There is 
still time to spend in the fields before 
it’s time ro load the dogs, shake hands, 
say thank-yous and good-byes and start 
on the long trip back downstatc. 


IV'. A . Stratton , a native of Oklahoma* 
now resides in Helton , Texas* where he 
teaches at Central Texas College. 


|=^*=Botse 

Getting 
There 

Pheasant season in Panhandle 
counties is one month long* from 
December 1 to January A Limit ts three 
rocks per day (it's illegal to shoot kens A 
and the shooting day begins at 7:30 a. nr 
and ends at 5:30 pate 

in seven northwestern counties — 
Alfalfa , Grant ; Harper . Woods* 
Woodward* Ellis County , north ofS.H. 
51* and Kay ■ — the limit is one cock per 
day , between sunrise and sunset. 

The season runs from November 20 
to February /, except in Kay County 
where it begins Thanksgiving Day and 
ends February 15. Shooting is 
prohibited in those seven counties on 
Wednesday and Saturday* For hunting 
regulations for 1989-90, write the 
Oklahoma Department of Wildlife 
Conservation , 1801 N. Lincoln Bivd. * 
Oklahoma City , OK 73 105-4998 or call 
(405) 521 -2730. 
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The Gospel Truth 

Music to Save Souls By 

By M, Scott Carter 


/ - nside the small church it’s 
cold. Drawn together like 
yarns in a massive, colorful 
sweater, the members of the 
congregation struggle for warmth* 
Above them, an ancient heater heaves 
and groans vainly trying to raise the 
temperature of the modest building* 
Sitting near the front, freshly 
scrubbed children — noses still red* 
tipped— shuffle in their pews. An 
adult, attempting to set an example, 
gently shushes smaller ones with one 
hand, while buttoning coats higher 
with the other. 

Outside a cold, bitter north wind 
howls. 

Near the back of Mt. Zion Baptist 
Church in Stillwater, a few snatches of 
conversation can be overheard— voices 
muffled out of respect. Restless feet 
scrape the floor, A child sighs. Then, as 
if by some unseen signal, a silence fills 
the room, settling on the crow r d like 
drifting smoke from a wood fire* At the 
front of the church, the choir tiles in. 
Taking their places, they stand poised 
and dignified. The music begins* At 
first, a low melodious sound— a piano 
played in a minor key. As the sound 
builds, a young, attractive woman with 
ebony eyes raises her voice. 

The others join her. 

Suddenly, the room seems brighter. 
As the music gains intensity the 
church seems to glow, like a small 
house warmed by a grandmother's pot- 
bellied stove. Children become quiet; 



the howls of the wind die to a low, 
background whistle* 

On this cold, Oklahoma Sunday 
when the sky is the slate-gray color of 
ashes, the music of the hour is down- 
home, me at -and -potatoes gospel, a 
musical reminder of how southern 
Oklahoma's roots really arc* 

You might think we had to import 
gospel to the state, had to borrow it 
from the likes of Alabama or Missis- 
sippi, but we didn’t. Gospel has been 
evolving ever since an African tribal 
leader sang out bis order and his tribes- 
men responded in kind centuries ago, 
and some say black gospel peaked here 
in the Fields of Oklahoma Territory in 
the late 1840s, when a 1 logo man by 
the name of “ Uncle Wallace” Willis 
put his spiritual feelings to music and 
in the process wrote, “Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot*” 

Later, a Presbyterian missionary 
named Alexander Reed chanced to 
hear Willis and other slaves of the 
Choctaws singing the song as they 
worked. Legend has it Reed was so 
taken by the melody that he stopped 
his carriage by the field and wrote down 
the words* When he returned to Fisk 
University in Nashville, Tennessee, he 
introduced the song to the school's 
choir. The choir taught it to the world. 
“You see, Oklahoma's gospel traditions 
are very colorful,” says Tulsa music 


Morgan, founder of the “ Truthetfes , ” also 
spins gospel records in a daily radio show. 
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historian Guy Logsdon, 

Ninety years later, the state pro- 
duced the dean of white -gospel-music 
songwriters, Albert Brumby* 

Brum ley, an Oklahoma cotton 
farmer, spent more than five years on 
the words to the gospel hit L T1I Fly 
Away/' while living near the Okla- 
hom a- Arkansas border, in the small 
town of Rock Island. Brum ley became 
a prolific composer, writing hymns like 
“Jesus Hold My Hand,” "Turn Your 
Radio On" and “I'll Meet You at the 
River." Eventually, he quit his cotton 
farm and moved to Powell, Missouri, 
where he opened a music publishing 
house. “He produced some of die 
greatest songs of all time,” says 
Logsdon. 

Both Willis and Brumby were na- 
tive Oklahomans, but Willis' mournful 
tones are reminiscen t of black spiritu- 
als and Brum ley's harmonies usually 
featured heaven -bound lyrics. “Some 
say it's all gospel," observes Willie 
Smyth, director of the state’s folk arts 
program. Yet for Smyth, gospel can, and 
should, be broken into black gospel and 
white gospel. 

According to Smyth, the call-and- 
response songs of Africa influenced the 
spirituals that surfaced as rhe horror of 
slavery led blacks to give birth to a new 
kind of music. This music, born in 
America’s cotton fields, found a 
grander stage at Fisk University in the 
1860s. “The concerts proved very 
popular and that was the second step 
toward what we now have as gospel,” 
Smyth says. 

The evolution continued, "At first 
the jubilee choirs surfaced,” Smyth 
adds. "From there the male quartets of 
the '20s and '30s and songs sung aeap- 
pclla would (move) another step to- 
ward gospel.” 

Black sacred music continued to 
evolve and by World War II* gospel was 
a reality in its own right. Drums, gui- 
tar, soloists with backup singers had 
been added, but the heart of gospel 
hadn't changed. "Gospel is the Gos- 
pel,” says Smyth, "the ambassador of 
the spiritual," 


It's religious honky-tonk. Christian 
music that moves more than your soul. 
The music of the Lord, played with the 
style of the sinner. 

White gospel music, however, dif- 
fers from its mournful cousin. It shares 
the religious overtones and the jubilee 
vigor of black gospel, but it lacks the 
wail of the spiritual, the sad edge of a 
"Swing Slow, Sweet Chariot." 

"The spiritual was born of oppres- 
sion,” Smyth reminds you. 


Gospel music is 
religious honky-tonk. 
Christian music that 
moves more than 
your soul. The music 
of the Lord, played 
with the style of 
the sinner. 


And white gospel doesn't have that. 

White gospel, most often found in 
Baptist and Pentecostal churches in 
rural Oklahoma or at the annual all- 
night gospel sing in Wa tonga, tends to 
be sung in harmony; songs arc geared 
to quartets and the topics of songs ban 
toward what heaven’s going to be like 
once you get there. More times than 
not, Smyth says, it's a heaven that has 
whatever technological gadget the poor 
soul doesn’t have on earth, whether 
that be ears, telephones, radios or a 
defense against the bomb. "White 
gospel is a reflection of the plight on 
earth,” he says. 

Be it white or black, Oklahoma gos- 
pel music remains the music souls are 
saved by and, for Velma Morgan, direc- 
tor of Oklahoma City’s “Trutheues,” 
that's the way it’s supposed to be. 
"Gospel music is the music of the 
Lord,” she says. "It's filled with the 
message — it's the truth.” 

Velma’s been preaching musically 
since she founded the "Trutheues” in 
1975. Seven albums and hundreds of 


performances later, the group — origi- 
nally just her and her two daughters — 
has added two musicians and her son. 
barely 10-years-old. "We've come a 
long way," she says. “But 1 think the 
thing that touches me more than any- 
thing is when someone comes to 
Christ; that makes it all worthwhile,” 
Pam K inch ion knows that feeli ng, 
too, A member of Oklahoma State 
University’s "Burnin' Black Gospel 
Choir,” Kindi ion says that feeling is 
what keeps her going when times get 
tough. "For me, gospel music is more 
than just singing,” she says. “It's some- 
thing to hold on to — something that 
keeps my head up when I don't think 
I can make it anymore.” 

And even though Kinchion’s taste in 
gospel music is more contemporary* 
than say Morgan's, the message re- 
mains the same, “Gospel is more about 
the words than the sounds,” she says. 
“It really makes me feel good when 
someone cells me they were moved by 
a certain song, because I know they 
were listening with their heart,” M 


M, Scott Carter is a w riter ami photo- 
grapher for the Stillwater NewsPress. 



I f ehm , Morgan V " Trathettes ” plan 
performances in Oklahoma flu ring 
December, for times and places , call . Ms. 
Morgan at NOS} 424-8112. 

The Burnin ' Black choir mil perform 
in late March and April in Stillwater. 
For concert information , call the Afro- 
American office on the OS l 7 earn pits, 
1405} 7 44-54$ I . And next summer, the 
all-night singing in Kanawa is set for 
August L For information, call 
Quran ion Shatvrr, 1405) 925-3434. 

If you prefer your gospel in a eh unit 
setting* Alt. /Jon Baptist church in 
Sill (miter holds services on Sunday 
morning , For times, calf (405) 372- 
5100 . 
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November 1-31 The Centennial exhibit 
“T hrough Our Grandmothers’ Eyes” tells the stories of Oklahoma’s female 
pioneers through portraits and oral histories collected last year. Films and 
lectures accompany the display at the Santa Fe Depot Museum in Shawnee. 
♦ November 9 to December 31 Works by 16 of the state’s best-known 
artists — Ed Ruse ha, Ottoi Duecker, Oscar Jacobson, Carolyn Brady and a 
dozen more — will be on exhibit at the Charles B. Goddard Center in 
Ardmore. ♦ November 29 Cowgirls from all over the country (even New 
Jersey) compete for the title of Miss Rodeo America at the Lazy E Arena near 
Guthrie. December 1-17 Continuing a 17-year tradition in Lawton, 
everyone’s favorite miser, Ebenezer Scrooge, comes to town in Cabaret 
Supper Theatre’s production of “The Stingiest Man in Town.” (Supper is 
properly Dickensian: turkey, dressing and cranberry sauce.) 


£ 


MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES 

NOVEMBER 

L3) “JJjs to rk Ra n c h es < >f Wye iming/’ \f Use u m of th c 
Great Plains, Lawton, (405) 353-5675 

1-3 1 “Through Our G rand mothers * 1 2 Eyes,” Santa Pc 
Depot Museum, Shawnee* (405) 275-8412 
LI )ev. 31 “I Icarr uf the Wilderness,- Git crease Museum, 
Tulsa* mm 582-3122 

I -Dee. 31 “Young Native’s Reflections*” Seminole Nation 
Museum, Wewoka, (405) 257-5580 
1-Jan. 28 “Creating a Heritage: Jewish Needle Arts,” 
Fenscer Museum, Ttilsii, (918) 582-3732 
I -Jan. 28 “Spirit of Israel/' Eenster Museum, Tulsa, (918) 
582-3732 

1 -April 1 “Dancing to Remember," Ok Museum of 
Natural I listury, Norman, (405 ) 325-471 1 

5- 29 “T he Art of the Oklahoma Quilt," Gardiner An 

Gallery. Stillwater, (405) 744*6016 

6- 30 Jan Janas Exhibits, McMahon Auditorium. 


9* Dec. 31 


10-12 


1 8- Dec. 18 


24-jan. 4 


DECEMBER 


Lawton, (405) 248-8055 

“Oklahoma Artists,” Charles H, Goddard Center* 

Ardmore, (405) 226-0909 

Navajo Rug and Jewelry Show. Gikrcusc 

Museum, Tulsa, (9181 582-3122 

“American Art in Miniature: 1989/’ Gilcrease 

Museum, Tulsa, (918) 582-3122 

“Yesterday's Children,” Antique Toy Exhibit, 

West Gallery. Kirkpatrick Center* OKC (405) 

427-5461 


I -3 1 “Cross Timbers: Oklahoma Landmark," Museum 
of the Great Plains, Lawton, (405) 353-5675 

1- 31 S te vc Halaman a n d Be v c rl y S u m me tford 

Exhibits* Plains Indians and Pioneers Museum, 
Woodward* (405) 256-6136 

2- 23 “People ai Work," OKC Art Museum, OKC, 

(405) 946-4477 

2 -Jan. 14 “Superman; Many Lives, Many Worlds,” 

Phil brook Art Center, T ulsa, (918) 749-7941 

3-Jan, I “Holidays at Gilcrease," Gilcrease Museum. 
Tulsa, (918)582-3122 

3-Jan, 2 Normal Editions Workshop, Gardiner Art Gallery. 


N o ve m her- 1 >ece m her 1 989 
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ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 


Stillwater, (405 > 744-6016 

4 -29 Sherry Harig Exhibit, McMahon Auditorium, 
Lawton, (405) 248-8055 

10-Jan. 14 The Lithographs of Thomas Hart Benton, GKC 
Art Museum, OKU (405) 946-4477 
25 “ZooArk," Omniplex, Kirkpatrick Center. GKC, 
(405) 424-5545 



Guthrie, (405) 282-3004 

25 Senior Championship Srecr Roping, Lazy E 
Arena, Guthrie, (405) 282-3004 
26-Dec, 2 Natl Reining Horse Show, State Fair Arena, 
GKC, (405) 948-6704 

29 Miss Rodeo America Pageant, Lazy E Arena, 
Guthrie, (405) 282-3004 



NOVEMBER 
2-5, 9-12, 16-18 

6 

6-21 
9-12, U>!9 
10-12, 1748 

15- 19 
1649 

16- 19 

17-19, 29-30, 
Dec 1-3 
30, Dec. 1-2 

30-Dec. 3 

30-Dec. 17 


DRAMA 


“On Borrowed Time,” Pul lard Theatre, Guthrie, 
(405) 282-2802 

“Hamlet," NSU, Tahlequah. (918) 456-551 1 
“Sherlock’s Last Case," Carpenter Square 
Theatre, QKC, (405) 272-9241 
Musical Comedy Murders of 1940, Cameron 
Untv. Theatre, Lawton, (405) 581-2478 
“Wait (.intit Dark,” Southwest Playhouse, 

Clinton, (405) 323-4448 

“The Mound Builders," Community Center, 

Bartlesville, (918) 336-2787 

"A Raisin in rhe Sun," Black Liberated Arts, 

GKC. (405) 528-4666 

“Getting Out,” OSU, Serecean Center, Stillwater, 
(405) 744-6094 

“The 1940’s Radio Hour," Lawton Community 

Th eater, Lawton, (405) 355-1600 

An Evening of One Acts, Ardmore Little 

Theatre, Ardmore, (405) 2234327 

“Hedda Gabler ” OCU Theatre, OKC, (405) 521- 

5124 

“The Miracle Worker," Jewel Box Theatre, 

OKC, (405) 521-1786 


DECEMBER 

1-17 “The Stingiest Man in Town,” Cabaret Supper 
Theatre, Lawton, (405) 351-6211 
3 "A Terriio rial Christmas Carol," Pollard Theatre, 
Guthrie. (405) 282-2802 

7-9 “Steel Magnolias," Ada Community Theatre, 
Ada, (405) 436-3226 



RODEO AND HORSE EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 

1- Dec. 3 Pari-Mutuel Horse Racing. Remington Park, 

OKC, (405)424-1000 

2- 4 PRCA Prairie Circuit Finals Rodeo, Lazy E 

Arena, Guthrie, (405) 282-3004 

2- Dec. 3 Pari-Mutuel Horse Racing, Blue Ribbon Downs, 

SaWsaw, (918) 775-7771 

3- 4 Okie 100 Bull Buckout. Fairgrounds, Muskogee, 

(918)6874406 

1048 Wort d Championship Q uarte r Horse S how , 
Fairgrounds. OKC, (405)948-6704 
24-25 Nat’ I Finals Steer Raping, Lazy E Arena, 


FAIRS AND FESTIVALS 


NOVEMBER 


34 

Cheese Festival, Watonga, (405) 623-5452 

34 

Antiques, Arts and Crafts Fair, Heavcncr, (918) 
6534303 

3-5 

Arts and Crafts Fall Festival* Expo Square. Tulsa. 
(918)743 4311 

3-5 

Antiques, .Arts and Crafts Fair, Heave net, (918) 
653-4303 

4 

Arts and Grafts Fair, Disney, (918) 4354953 

4-5 

Fall Arts and Crafts Show, Noble County 
Fairgrounds, Perry. (405)336-5214 

1041 

Green Country Arts and Crafts Festival, 
Collinsville, (918) 371-5508 

10-11 

A Country Christmas, OKC. (405) 769-5443 

1042 

Tri-States Arts and Crafts Show. Civic Center. 
Miami, (918) 542-6865 

10-12 

“Holiday Happening,” Great Plains Coliseum. 
Lawton, (405)353-0739 

1042 

Illinois River Arcs and Crafts Festival, NSU. 
Tahlequah, (918) 456-551 1 

11 

Woodward Fcst O’ Fall, Woodward, (405)256- 
5152 

■ 1142 

Honey Festival, Erick, (405)526-3332 

17-19 

Centennial Quilt Show and Contest, Logan 
County Fairgrounds, Guthrie, (405) 282-2540 

18 

Trade Expo Fair, Community Bldg., Tahlequah, 
(918) 456-3742 

18 

Annual Holiday Ba/.aar, Seminole Nation 
Museum, Wewoka, (405 ) 257-5580 

1849 

Garland Arts and Crafts Show, Expo Center. 
Shawnee. (405) 275-0199 

21-25 

Festival of Trees, Community Center, 
Bartlesville, (918) 337-2787 

24- Dec. 31 

Centennial Christmas Celebration, Kirkpatrick 
Center, OKC. (405) 427-5461 

25 

Christmas Lights Festival, Downtown, 
Muskogee, (918) 682-2401 

25-26 

Christmas Show, Expo Center, Shawnee, (405) 
275-2815 

25-Dec. 24 

Territorial Christmas Celebration, Guthrie, (405) 
282-1947 

30, Dec, 1-2 

Community Christmas Celebration, Wagoner, 
(918) 485-3414 

30-Dec, 3,7-10 

Boa re's He ade F caste, NSU campus, 
Tahlequah, (918) 456-5511 


DECEMBER 

1-3 A Christmas Fair, Firehouse Art Center, Norman, 
(405) 3294523 

2 M ade i n Ot ta wa Co u n cy Show , Ci v ic C ie n te r, 
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Miami, (918)542-4481 
2 Holiday Graft Bazaar, McClain County 
Fairgrounds, Purcell, (405) 8 7 2-3 Oft 7 



MUSIC AND DANCE 


NOVEMBER 

4 Fall Concert, Choral Society, Bartlesville, (918) 

336-2787 

5 String Qua rtet from Tulsa I *h i I harmc m ie, Clinton. 
(405) 323-4683 

M “Vive La France," Lawton Philharmonic, 

Lawton, (405) 248-2001 

I 1 Charles Rex Concert, Bartlesville Symphony, 
Community Center, Bartlesville, (918) 336-2787 
12 Western Wind Concert, Lawton Arts and 
Humanities, Lawton, (405) 248-8055 
16 Classics Concert, Tulsa Philharmonic, 

Performing Arts Center. Tuba, (9)8) 584-2533 
26 Concerts on tee. Williams Center, Tulsa, (918) 
584-2533 


DECEMBER 

1 

l 

3 

7 

8 
9 
9 
9 

9 

10 

10 


15-16, 20-22 


15-20 


16 


Christmas Pops Concert, Carl Albert Jr, College, 

Poteaii, (918) 647-8660 

Prairie Dance Theatre Concert, Kirkpatrick 

Center, OKC, (405) 478-4132 

“Sounds of Christmas,” NSU campus, 

Tahlequah, (918) 456-5511 
Classics Concert, Tulsa Philharmonic, 

Performing Arts Center, Tuba, (918) 584-2533 
“Hansel and Greed/ 1 Cimarron Circuit Opera, 
Norman, (405) 364-8962 

“Snow White/* Cimarron Circuit Opera, Norman, 
(405) 364-8962 

Holiday Special with Della Reese, Lawton 
Philharmonic, Lawton, (405) 248-2001 
White Eagle, Chopin Society. Edmond, (405} 
341-4422 

Pops Concert, Tulsa Philharmonic, Performing 
Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 584-2533 
Handers "Messiah/ 1 Choral Society, Bartlesville, 
(918) 336-2787 

“Little Red Riding Hood," Cimarron Circuit 
Opera, Norman, (405) 364-8962 
“ The Nutcracker,” Civic Center, OKC, (405) 
843-9898 

“The Nutcracker/* Tulsa Ballet Theatre, 
Performing Arcs Center, Tulsa, (918) 585-2573 
“The Nutcracker." Bartlesville Civic Ballet, 
Bartlesville, (918)336-2787 



SPECIAL EVENTS 



336-0307 

3-4 

Powwow, Rogers State College, Clare more, (918) 
341-2818 

3-5 

Will Rogers Days Celebration, Glaremore, (918) 
341-2818 

4 

Champagne Cup Regatta, Grand Lake, (91 H\ 258- 
5858 

7 

Opening of lime Capsule, Black ledge Municipal 
Bldg,, Fairview, (405) 227-4609 

9-13 

OKC Kennel Club Dog Show, Fairgrounds, 
OKC, (405) 9484704 

10-12 

Eastern WoodcarveFs Assn. Show, Sou threads 
Mall, Tulsa, (918) 358-2685 

11 

Buffalo Mountain Run, Talihma, (405) 326-5598 

11 

Fairview Fly-In, Airport, Fairview. (405) 227- 
7378 

11 

Veterans Day Super Parade, Sulphur. (405) 622- 
2824 

11-12 

Blue River Trout Derby, Tishomingo, (405) 371- 
2175 

M-12 

Graft Show, Durant, (405) 924-0848 

15 

“The Magic of David Coppcrfidd/’ Brady 
Theatre, Tuba, (918) 585-3 100 

16 

Statehood Day, Guthrie, (405) 2824947 

18,25, Dec. 2 

Wilderness Hike, Wichita Mountains Wildlife 
Refuge, Cache. (405) 429-3222 

19 

Muscogee Anniversary Celebration, Tuba, (918) 

299-8518 

23 

Thanksgiving Feast, Lake Murray State Resort, 
Ardmore, (405) 223-6600 

24 

Christmas Parade. OKC, (405) 232-4833 

25 

Mennonite Relief Sale. Fairgrounds. Fairview, 
(405) 227-4730 

25 

Christmas Parade and Lights Festival, 
Downtown, Muskogee, (405) 682*2401 

25- Dec. 24 

Territorial Christmas Celebration, Guthrie, (405) 
282-1947 

28 

Pecan Show. Healdton, (405 ) 229-0900 

30 

Christmas Parade, Downtown, Anadarko, (405) 
247-6651 

30-Dcc. 4 

Festival of Trees, The Williams Forum, Tulsa, 
(918} 749-7941 


DECEMBER 

1 -9 Christmas Village, General Park, Jenks, (918) 299- 
5005 

2 Christmas Tree Lighting. Granite, (405) 535-2166 
2 Christmas Parade, Ardmore, Broken Arrow, 
Grove, Miami, Pauls Valley, Talequah, 
Tishomingo 

2- 23 Christmas in the Park. Ackley Park. Elk City, 

(405) 225-0207 

3- 31 Christmas Fantasy land, Davis, (405) 369-2402 

4 Christinas Parade, Ada, A It us 
7 Christmas Parade. Durant. VinitE 
9 Christmas Parade,, Langley, Sallisaw, Tulsa 
21 Community Christmas Caroling, Fairview, (405) 
227-2069 

31 Opening Night, Downtown, OKC, (405) 236- 
1426 


NOVEMBER 

1 -3( ) I ' a II Fol ia ge ' I on rs. \Vt jo I a roe, B a rt I esv i 1 le, (9 1 8 ) 


Although the information m this ealendar is current, dates and details cart change 
without notice . Phase check in advance before attending any event. 
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